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Forthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscri wr for the Stamped Edition 
or 


nt, for notless than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. 
for the aoe ‘paid in London, 28fr. or 11. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


the postage to 


AUDRY, 3, Quai M 


alaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. 


For France, an r Countries not requiring 
[JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S vay CHANCERY LANB.] 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Norte IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on 


NESDAY, 5th APRIL next, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to bag Examiners in the following ‘departments: 


inerships. 
ar rs. 4 Salaries. Present Examiners. 
vsl.f 1; B. Burcham, Esq. M.A. 
ve MOR late Fell. Trin.CollCamb. 
3. B. Jerrard, Esq. B.A. 
Iter. i K. 





Classics +++* Pr 


Mathematics ot Natural desert 175. 
raphy seeeeneeenenenee 
Logic, Moral and Intellectual 
Pailosophy se sseeeeeeeereeecoes 
Ir sevens ° 
poate Text ‘of the Old Tes- 
tament, the Greek Text of the 
New Testament, and Scripture 


Sol. 
. Burcham, Esq. M.! 
Prof. Dauiell, For.Sec.R.S. 


. W. Drake, M.A. 
50l. {hey Rev. T. Stode, M.A. 
201. 


C, J. Delille, Esq. 
20/, Rev. Dr. Bialloblotzky. 
50l. Prof. Graves, F.R.S. 
MEDICINE. 


Preciie of Medicine.cseeccscvee 175k. { Alerander Tweedie, Esq. 
Anatomy and Physiology.+s+eee 1751, Prof. Sharpey,M. D. F.R.S. 
Physiology and Comparative Ana- Prof. T. Rymer Jones. 
tomy secerers 
ideery Edward Rigby, Esq. M.D. 


=e ‘he Diseases of 1002 

id LS cecccvevee ” 

ena 100/. Prof, Daniell,For.Sec.R.S. 
1002. Jonathan Bereira, Esq. 


Sol. 


The French Languag 
The German Language 
LAWS. 





Lows and Jurisprulencesesesees 





seeereseves 


Chemistry seeeseeeeeesevereveces 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy... 
nt Examiners are eligible, and intend to offer them- 
sive fort e-election. 

ndidates must armounce their names to the Registrar on or 

belare the 30th of March. 

Somerset House, By order of the Sena’ 
March Ist, 1813. R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 

TO FAMILIES, OR TO LADIES INTENDING TO TRAVEL. 
LADY, Author of a work on Education, from 


wtih pane outinpate of her experience and her attain 
ments m be for GE- 





or to A M- 
AVE DLANG, as 
d with the 


LADIES in y 


is 

French, Italian, Spanish, — German languages.—Address 
B.C. D., care of the tor of ‘Bent’s Literary Advertiser,’ 
Aldine Chambe rs, Paternoster-row. 





’ 
ERMS af SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON S| 
LIBRARY, 26, HoLLes-strret. 
For A SINGLE Famity, 4, 5, or 10 guineas per annum. 
for A Book Sociery, 6,8, 10, 13, or 16 guineas per annum. 
Any number of Members can join in the same Book Society 
subscription,—no charge is made for Box or Catalogue. The 
standard collection consists of 25,000 venaanen, and every New 
Work is added the day it issues from the press 
Fall ae, and Hints to Secretaries of Book Societies, 


sent by post 
ow ready, gratis, and PER t fre 
HE NEW LIBRARY TE RMS, on which 
Families and Book foot lotive, in town or country, are fur- 
nished with the NEW PUBLICATIONS in History, Biography, 
Memoirs, Travels, Novels &c., for Perusal. 
Saunders & One ® Public Library. Conduit Street. 


Mf whor 
HINTS for the FORMATION. Ha RE ADING SOCIETIES, 
The New Catalogue of the Library comprises all the latest 
Publications of Messrs. Longman, Murray, Bentley, Colburn, 
Saunders & Otley, &c. 


HE WATER-CURE.—An English Physician 
is about to visit M. Priessnitz's E TAT gas at Graefen- 
berg, and would be happy to TAKE (¢ RGE of an INVALID 
travelling in the potions: rection. ~kieee (pre-paid) to RK. T., 
Peel's Coffee-House, Fleet-street. 














Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE & Co., at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
pe Maa DAY, and four following days, (Sunday ex- 


“VALUABLE. COLLECTION of BOOKS, 

1 and Classical Livery ofa 
Gentleman, pe ae Miserllaneous Lasers of a Solicitor, de- 
ceased; among which will be found, In Fotro: Houzhton’s 
Gallery, 2 vols.—Chabert’s Galerie des Peintres, 32 numbers— 
logarth's Works, 52 numbers—Antiquities of Ionia, 2 vols.— 
Salt’s Views in the rs ay 's Mansions of England, and Ar- 
chitectare of the Middle Ages—Richardson's Sketches of Italy, 
c.— ‘imes ey 1818 to 18383—Poli Synopsis Criti- 
corum, 5 yes —Bellarmini de Controversiis Christiane ‘wieen, ¢ 
vols.—Barker's Bible, BLACK LETTER, 1585.—— IN ARTO: 
E and 8 t, 26 vols. sit russia 
inane, 46 parts—Brockedon’s Passes of 

Alps 2 vols.—Tredgold on the Steam Engine, 2 vols.—Hew. 

lete 's ible, M4 vols. mor.—Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, and Whitb ‘5 











eng clopeedia Metro 





EOLOGY.—A Course of Eight LECTURES 
on ogy aid = be Golivezed in the Theatre of the 
Beornssene STITUTION Sdvard-ctvect, Portman- 
square, b; CHARLES LY ELL, bea F S.—Subjects: Eleva- 
tion and Tubeldenes of Land—Coral Reels Volemnos_Coal in 
Europe and North America—Earliest signs of Organic Life— 
Recession of —_ Falls of Niagara. Lectures tocommence on 
TUESDAY, March 7, at 3 o'clock, and to continue os each suc- 
ceeding Friday and Tuesday till the 3ist of March.—Tickets 
Ul, Is. forthe Course. Tickets and Syllabuses to be fo obtained at 
oa pememene Institution; and at Mr. Murray's, 50, Albe- 
je~! et 


HE LONDON POLYTECHNIC DRAW. 
ING INSTITUTION, 4 Teausy-oreees, Burton- 
crescent. Conducted by J. SMITH, C & Arch., late Lec- 
turer on Perspective to the Royal Polytcchaie institution, 


© LECTU RE will be ectveved at the Institution ever: 
TUESDAY EV ENING, at 8 o'clock. . 
Tuesday, March 7..On the various piethods employed for 
drawing the Representations of Objec’ 
ney. eo 14..On Perspective, nad | its Application to the 
e 3. 
Tuesday, March 21..On the Principles of Artistic Drawing. 
Tuesday, March 23..On the Practice of Artistic Drawing. 
Reserved seats, 2s.; back seats, ls. 
plates’ Classes meet every Monday and Theredag, f from 10to 
eon; and on Wednesday a from 7 to 
tlemen’ s Classes meet every Monday A Thursday, from 
}to3¥.M.: and in the Evenings, from 7 to9. 
rerms— ‘Twelve Lessons, l/. 10s. 
> _.,Private Tuition: ‘I'welve Lessons, 2/. 10s. 
Pe upils attended at their private residences. 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
HRM. the Bue of Cambridge. 


Vice-President, 
The Mest } Hohe the Marquis of Northampton, P.R.S. 
Th —B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
cine U bee IPT ION LISTS for the present year WILL 
the 3ist inst. An immediate ese is soli- 
Cited, to eng able the Committee to complete the 








vols.—Scott’s Commentary, 6 vols. —IN 

bw ETC.: : Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols. calf 
extra—Encyclopa: dia Perthensis, 23 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 
vols.—Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, 10 vols. calf extra—Edin- 
bareh Gazetteer, 2oe. calf extra—Byron' s Works, 17 vols.— 
The Lancet, 1823 —Hone’s Popular Works, 5 vols. calf 
extra Antiquarian Cabinet, 6 vols. L. p.—Annual Biography 
and Obituary, 15 vols. calf extra—Geutleman’s Magazine, 1303 
te 1837—Hume, Smollett, and Adolphus’s England, 16 vols.—Pla- 
‘onis s Opers. Omnia, 11 vols. —e a Omnia, 9 vols.— 
Bishop all's Works, 12 vols.—Simeon’s rks, 21 vols. —Bishop 
Taylor's Works, svete. calf extra—Horne’s Introduction, 5 vols. 
Pe tfoot’s Works, 13 vols.— e’s Works, 10 vols.—Brad- 
ley’s Select British Divines, 23 vols. — Collier's — ee 

History, 9 vols. calf extra—Southey's Cowper, 15 vols.—Valpy 
Shak . 15 vols. d Novels, 70 vols.—Scott’s W mhie 
ley Novels, 43 vale —Johnson's Euglish Poets, 61 vols. calf— 
Fpapther witha May of Illustrated Works, an Assortment of 
rn Engravii a Qua’ antl of Popular Novels and Ro- 
senees, recently published, and the Remaining Stock and Wood 
Blocks of the ow oy History of Pounce, and Legends of Eng- 
id and France, &c. 
ay be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


BIRD SKINS, ECHINI, ASTERIZ, CRUSTACEA, &c. 
Bossre. J.C. & S. reg will SELL BY AUCTION, 
heir Great Roo inacctvest, Covent-garden, & 
THbnsbAy, ‘B Mar 
A aon BLE. BOLLEC TION of ECHINI, 
AS’ aaee, 7 and CRUSTACEA ; amongst them a heantifal 
Series for the comparison of the Ge ologist of the recent Speci- 
mens that assimilate to all the Fossil Species found in the 
Chalk. Also several hundred Bird Situs from various localities, 
Cases of Birds, Shells, Curiosities and Antiquities.—On view the 
day before the Sale, and Catalogues had. 


STEREOTYPE PLATES, BOOKS IN QUIRES, PAPER, &c. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL. a at ae 125, Fleet-street, on 


HE STEREOTYPE PLATES of a BIO- 

GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, in 3 large Octavo Volumes 

—100 reams Printing paper—590 Bibles and Prayers, 24mo.—500 

Church Service, 32mo.—50 Whiston's Josephus, 

quantity of Miscellaneous Books—A 
Papers, in 178 vols., &c. 











8vo,—A large 
series of Parliamentary 





bvery Momt . ro receive, wes, ened vines subsertbed, an 
impression of a Line ray Stocks, from Sir A. 
Saicott's Picture, Rat Hh ed AND THE FORNARINA. 
= tibers of fi een oo receive, if they prefer it,a Proof 

pression of the “-ngraving in lieu of five Prints. The amount 
ie mrt | the Society last year for the purchase of Works of 

A Proof Impression of the Engraving of THE SAINTS’ DAY, 
oti, "ns for the Subscribers of 1311, may be seen at the 


The Plate from Uilton's Picture, UNA ENTERING THE 
COTTAGE, due to the Subscribers of 1842, is finished by the 


aver, 

GEO. GODWIN, F.R. et F.S.A. 
LEWIS POCOC OCK, F.S 

Office, 4, Trafalgar-square, Ist March, aaa. j 


Library, 19. Holles-street. 
UL LS SYSTEM 
sas FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
43 TL gs paying 6l, 6s, the year have all the New and 
4 Con 2 een tee eo tod My at r. time in towne or 
es, free of expense, 
Salaste’ worth of the New Books to KEEP, atthe end of each 


‘icreries can subscribe at the rate of 14s. per Member 
ny: The New Post rT ie ta with full particulars, sent gratis 
post free, Apply to Mr, BULL, Librarian, 19, Holles-street. 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 











FINE ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY. 

Mr. L. A. LEWIS will i SRI A. ot ble He Hause. 125, Fleet-strect, on 

HE ARCHITECTUR AL. “LIBRARY of a 

GENTLEMAN; including Piranesi’s Works, 25 vols.— 

Mazois’ Pompeii, 4 vols.—Cicognara’s Venice, 2 vols.—louillon’s 

Statutes, 2 vols.—Stuart's Athens, with the Supplement, 5 vols. 

Page of Attica—Roman Antiquities—Architectural Draw- 

by Tatham—British Museum Marbles—all Britton’s Works 

—a Pugin’s Works—Shaw's Ornamental Works—Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, &c. 


ANTED, AN. OLD ‘BOOK FOR LEGAL 
PURPOSES— THE LIFE OF — HUCKS,’ or Fam 

of that name, published about 1700,—Wm. Hucks being M.U. 

for Abingdon and Wallingford. Whoever wiil lend or sell the 

same shall be amply rewarded.—Address H. C., Post-office, 


Abingdon, Berks, 
THE SEA.—TO BE LET, 





NOTTAGE BY 
FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED. a DETACHED 
COTTAGE RESsII JENCE, with good Garden, at HAYLING, 
HANTS, with good owe, and near the Sea and Baths, and 
about five hours’ journey from London.—Apply at the Office of 
Mr. William Bromley, Solicitor, Gray's Inn-square. 


CATALOGUE of CHEAP BOOKS (gratis), 

containing some curious Quaker and Roman Catholic 
Works, and ee Sporting Magazine, from 1834 to 1842, may be 
had of Mr. ANNAN, Printer, 55, Watling-street, City. —Books 
purchased wy cash. 


RA’ Teh EDW ARDS RANDOM TRADE 
Talocg & v4 tid BOOKS, te cheapest ever 
offer: ed i Englan eady ; and on the léth jostent 
Rs ANDOM © 1A TALOGUE of Rake br D BOOKS and TRAC tS. 
—Address, 76, Bunhill-row ; or at his Book Shades, 1, Crooked 
lane, King William-street, City. 


GRATIS, AND POST FREE. 
Just Published 


N°; VI. of SPON'SCITY OF LONDON | OLD 
BOOK CIRCULAR.—Gentlemen favouring E. 8, with 
their address, may have Catalogues forwarded on the day of 
publication, No. VII. will be published on the Ist of April, 
containing a oprions Collection of Books, many from the 
Library of the late W. Hone, with his Autograph and Notes. 
15, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


NOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS, 

This day is pr lished, and may be had (price 6d.) on applica- 
tion, or will be forwarded to all parts of the Kingdom, on 
Parties ices the Publishers with their address and en- 
closing eight postage stamps to prepay it. 

and J. BELL’s CATALOGUE of Valuable 
NEW and Ly y ty BOOKS and PRINTS. 
containing upwards of 6,000 Volumes in every Syparrment of 

Literature, and some choice specimens of Engraving, both An- 

cient and Modern, which they are selling at unparalled low 


prices f, pend 
w. Bell, 5 5 rt 6, Collingwood-street, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 


EOLOGY.—Persons wishing to become ac- 

quainted with this ciliated branch of Science, will 

find their studios greatl Live y y means of small lec- 

Hone, wiih © n be b 10, 20, to 50 Guineas each, of J. 
TEN T, Mineralogist to ine Majesty, 149, Strand, 

A Callecti tion for Five Gui ineas, which will illustrate the recent 
onke on Geology, contains 200 specimens, in a Mahogany 
Cobsast, | with five trays. The following is an outline of the 
con 
MINBRALS which are otther the components of Rocks, or 
occasionally imbedded in them:—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, 
Jasper, eamet, Soolitas Hornbleude. Asbestus, Felspar, 
mee Talc, ‘Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, 

ryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen &c. 

ETALLIC Ores:—Iron, anganese, » Tin, Zine, Cope 
per, Sates, Bllver. Gold, Platina, &c. 

Rocks: Granite, Gneiss, —~—~_ 3 = ~slate, Porphyry, 
vm &e. 




























Serpentine, Sandstones, Limes’ 

Fossits from the Liandello, ' Wenlock Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, eek. Fe rea Als hy Lon- 
don-clay, and Crag-formations. 


| Ovi REEVE begs respectfully to invite the 
attention of Amateurs tq his COLLECTION of EXOTIC 
SHELLS, now newly assorted for the season, with many valu- 
able additions. Gentlemen residing inthe Country may have 
Specimens forwarded, named, and priced, to make selection 
from at their leisure. 


On the Ist March was published (to be cogtinnad Monthly), 
price 10s. coloured, (size, Quarto,) No. II. of the 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA : to include Draw- 
ings and Descriptions of every known Species of Shells, British 
and Forei No. III. on the Ist of Ap 

Phis ela et .. work of conchological illustration (each Num- 
ber of which contains eight full quarto plates of shelis, with a 
separate leaf or more of letter-press to each), will not ‘only ine 
clude figures and descriptions of all the species of shells at 
present existing in the public and private cabinets of England 
and the Continent, but of a mass of new and interesting ob- 
jects collected b: ae C ming Garing bis fourteen years’ sojourn 
in the Pacific; Cops. Edward Belcher during his late 
voyage round the. world in “y .M.S. Sulphur; and by Professor 
Forbes during his aqeatife researches amongst the islands of 
the Grecian Archipela 

Lovell Reeve, Bookseiler and Naturalist, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 


OFFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and BSGISTSATION of DESIGNS, No. 4, Lincoln's 
inn-fields, where all business relating to the ny 3 and Dis- 
posing of BRITISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation 
of Specifications, Drawings of Luventions, is iio and 


ecquemiast effected. 

Also EuIST RATIONS under the New Consolidated Copy- 
rightof io 4 Act,5&6V “. cap. 100. 

A P nch_useful information, may be 











RARE BOOKS FROM SPAIN. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS wih SELL ot | at be House, 125, Fleet-street, on 


CONSIGNMENT ‘fon “SPAIN ; 3; including 
Gallandus Bellethess Veterum Patrum, 14 vols.—Alberti 
Magni Opera, 21 vols.-—Thomas Aquinas Opera, 18 vols.—Chry- 
sostomi Opera, | 13 vel —Basilii Opera, 3 vols. —Athanasii Opera, 
4 vols.—Beve ject, 2 vols.—LBellarmini Disputationes, 
$ vols.—Hallier de Sacris Electionibus et Ordinationibus, 3 vols. 
—Tb "s E 3 vols.—Lupi ra. 12 vols. 
—Vivis Opera, 8 vols.—Cassiodori Opera, 2 vols.—Cyrilli Hiero- 
solymitani Opera—Nicephori_ Callisti Opera, 2 vols.—Gregorii 
Thaumaturgi—Gregorii Nazianzeni Opera, 2 vols.—Gregorii 
Nysseui Opera, 2 vols., &c, 





obtained, _and references to te “Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Registrations made, on application to Mr. Alexander Prince, 14, 
incoln’s Inn-fie 


MADEIRA HOUSE.—36, Beprorp-sQuaRE, 

—For the Benefit of Persons in delicate Health, or scheune 
ing moder old or variable Disorders of the Internal’ Organs, 
of the Joints.—A complete and liberal Family Establishment 
has been formed, in which an uniform summer temperature, 
with airiness and the indispensable ,com forts of an invalid, has 
been carefully lly directed by_ a Gen- 
tleman who has had peculiar opportunities of observing th 
adventaney of a warm climate, as well ss the methods requi 



















render it safe and av: le. plications for particulars 
must be by letter, addressed to ae Be Norn, 
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Works on Natural History, Gardening, 
and Botany. 





In small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth ae and 10s. 6d. with 
coloured Plates. 


The FLOWER GARDEN ; ; its eulti- 


vation and general arrangement, with Select Lists of the most 
desirable Annual, Biennial, and Perennial Flowering Plants, 
arranged according to their height, colour, and time of flowering. 





Uniform with the above. s petcn Ge. ad, f= lettered, and 10s. 6d. 


The ORCHARD and FRUIT GAR- 


Bex i all Wall, Standard, and 
palier on Ss the cooted Pit; with Select Lists of 
the most choice varieties, and their synonymes. By CHARLES 
M‘INTOSH, F.C.H.S. 








Also, uniform with h the, shore, pn 9 cloth lettered, and 
The GREENHOUSE, HOTHOUSE, 


and STOVE; including Directions fee the Cultivation ond 
fan om of Exotic owering, Plants, the erection and ma- 





nservatories, and the most 
approved. 4A. of warming and ve ventilating, with Lists of the 
most choice species. By C ARLES | M‘INTOSH, F.C.H.S. 





In small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


The NATURAL HISTORY and AN- 


kgf ie of SELBORNE, By the Rev. GILBERT WHITE, 
Anew edition, carefully revised, with Notes EDW. 
LYTH, A Map of the pocality. bes beautifull enazaved on steel, 
and copiously illustrated with finished Engravings on 
, and an interestin; Account ry e state ot Selborne in the 
summer of 1836, by Mr. MUDIE. 


——e 


In 9 vols. super-royal 8vo. price in Sets reduced to 121., 
half-bound morocco, 


PAXTON’sMAGAZINEof BOTANY, 


and Register of Flowering Plants. Each Volume contains 2 
Gates, beautifully coloured from Nature. The Text comprises 
jotanical Descriptions of the Plants figured; the time of their 
Introduction ; the best Mode of Culture ; and eve ery other parti- 
cular essential to their perfect growth. Every beautiful Plant 
newly introduced worthy of notice and general cultivation, is 
described, and, if of suflicient importance, accurately figured, 


In one thick vol. royal 8vo. price 18s. goth, lettered, and illus- 
trated with 27 Etchings on Steel, by Mr. ‘ . Landseer, 24s. 


CUVIER’ 8S ANIMAL KINGDOM, 


ion. By the late BARON 
UovViER, eer of Phe an Academy, and of the Royal 
Societies of London, Berlin, Petersburgh, &c.’ ‘Translated from 
the last French edition, and brought down tothe present state 
of keowledee, he Mammalia. irds, and Reptiles, by Mr. 
Blyth; the Fish ae, | by we Robert Mudie; the Mollusca, by 
73 e Johnston, ks qs D.; the Crustacea and Insects, by 

‘©. Westwood, Esq. 








Just published, » price 4s. each, sewed in paper covers; or 9s. 
und t together, i in cloth board 
VEGETABLE pene sIOl cy ong aeraey, tie the First 
Volume of the 


POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA of NA- 
TURAL SCIENCE. By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., Author of 


* Principles of General and Comparative Physiology,’ and‘ Prin- 
ciples of Human Physiology.’ 





In small 8vo. price 2s., cloth, gilt edges, 


EVERY LADY HEROWN FLOWER 
GARDENER. By LOUISA JOHNSON. 3rd qiitiee, contain- 
ing a Chapter on Window Gardening, by Mr. M‘INTOSH, and 
Instructions in the use of Domestic Greenhouses. 





Uniform with the above, price 2s. cloth boards, 


HINTS on LANDSCAPE GARDEN- 


ING, and LAYING-OUT gaecws. By JAMES MAIN, 
A.L.S., Author of *‘ Popular Botany,’ 





Also, in small 8vo. price 2s. cloth, gilt edges, 


On the CULTURE of the VINE in 


POTS, and on the Coiling System. By J. MEARNS, F.H.S., 
Curator of the Botanic Garden, Leeds. 





Just ready. in small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth lettered, a new 
edition, with Six coloured Illustrations, 


The ENTOMOLOGIST’S TEXT- 
BOOK: an Introduction to the Natural History, Structure, Phy- 
siology, and Classification of Insects, including the Crustacea 
and Arachmida. By J.O. WESTWOOD, Esq. F.L.S. 





In 3 vols. 8vo. price 12. 16s. illustrated by numerous Engravings, 


A HISTORY of BRITISH LAND 


BIRDS, Indigenous and Migratory; including their Organisa- 

fe , Habits, and Rel: ations 3 Remarks on © acification ong 
omenclature. WM, MACGILLIVRAY, A 

the Wernerian Natural History Society of kdinbargh of ‘the 

Natural History Society of Philadelp ia; of the Lyceum of 

New York ; of the Peers | and Philosophical Society of South 

Carolina ; and Professor of Natural History, Marischal College 


the: 


of Character. 


England. 


work, 


tionary,’ in square 
tionary,’ in octavo. 


Latin Language. 


. Archdeacon 


. The Bible in 


Remedies. 





London: Wa.S. Orr & Co, Paternoster-row, 





3 vols. 8vo. 


NEW WORKS, 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN MARCH, 


PRINTED FOR 


Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 





1, 
CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


By the Right Hon. Taos. Barna Tron Macauray. 
On Thursday, the 16th. 


i oe This work is the copyright of Messrs. Longman and Co.; 
an give notice to persons importing and selling me- 

rican edition of Mr. Macaulay's writings, that they will ‘protect 
their rights by law. 


2. 


THE LIFE OF A 


TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 


From his first Introduction to Practice: 
Twenty Years’ Wanderings through the greater part of 
Europe; including a long Sojourn in Poland and Russia; 
with Notes of Events, Descriptions of Scenery, and Sketches 


3 vols. post 8vo. with 3 coloured Plates. 
*,* This work is the Reau Lire of an English Physician. It 


consists of a Journal commenced to relieve the ennui of a dull 
Foreign Court, and continued until the Author’s recent return to 


A MARRIAGE GIFT. 


By a Morner. 


A LEGACY TO HER CHILDREN. 
1 vol. small 8vo. In a few days. 


AN ENGLISH-GREEK 


LEXICON. 


By the Rev. Joan ALLEN Gites, L.L.D. 
Late Fellow of C. C. Coll. Oxon. 
8yo. 7s. 6d. cloth. Ready. 
The publishers having re eatedly had povtications for the 
above separately from Dr. § 
Greek Lexicon, have been induced to publish it as a distinct 


A DIAMOND LA'TIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


By the Rev. J. E. Rippie, M.A. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1843. 
REVIEWS 


t and Appendices of the Children’s Em- 
ent Commission. Presented to both 
— of Parliament, by Command of Her 

Majesty. sl 
How little do people dream of the incidents and 
ills of that wide world of industry, with all its 
deeply interesting varieties of craft, skill, and 
condition, which surrounds and sustains our daily 
existence, unheeded and unseen by the throng 
of society! How fearful is the pain, toil, disease, 
and vice, convulsing the very class who supply 
some of the costliest pageantries of life! It is 
not so with all the trades which minister to 

Jeasure; but some of the extremes of pain of 

roduction, and luxury of enjoyment, are fantas- 
tically and horribly coupled. 

The Report before us was last week presented 
to Parliament. It is an outpouring of facts 
full of warning; teeming with graphic narra- 
tives and discoveries of horror, which ought to 
have been long since known and remedied, and 
which, being to the world as novel as they are 
interesting, are a stigma on the mind and soul 
of our generation. There is something to us 
unintelligible, and almost contradictory, in the 
present growth and inactivity of intellect. 
Nobody questions this growth, and yet we see 
no fruits equal to the progressive sense of the 
need, as well as power, of improving society and 
the sources of its weal. Nevertheless, this is 
the use and design of all mental power. But it 
is our purpose to pourtray, and not to philoso- 
phize. 

We mean to gather from these leviathan re- 
velations the most striking and interesting of 
the descriptive passages relating to a variety 
of employments, of which the circumstances 
almost form a romance unlooked-for in the 
regions of labour, even by those who dwell in 
them. The very seats of fashion and easy opu- 
lence in this voluptuous London, present the 
worst instances of excessive toil in their service, 
of which the industry of the empire has afforded 
any evidence throughout the whole scope of this 
very searching inquiry, in the case of 

Tue MILiiners. 

After reading Mr. Grainger’s Report, and the 
body of evidence he adduces, we can well appre- 
ciate the remark made to us by an individual, 
acquainted with the facts, on the morning of 
the last Court Fancy Ball,—*“I shall have no 
pleasure there: I shall have before my eyes a 
score of the makers of those gay dresses in their 
coffins,” 

We gather from the Report that there are 





about 15,000 milliners and dress-makers in the 
metropolis. They commence work usually at 
from 14 to 16,—that is to say, at an age when 
the future health and constitution is determined 
bythe care it then receives. A _ large 7 


tion of these girls are boarded and lodged by 
their employers, and they often come from the 
country healthy and strong. During the busy 
seasons—i. e., from April to August, and from 
October to Christmas—the regular hours of work 
“at all the principal houses” are, on the average, 
eighteen hours laily! ‘Long as these hours 
are,” adds Mr. Grainger, “they are very often 
exceeded.” Sometimes fifty of these girls work 
together in a room almost always insufficiently 
ventilated. The sleeping apartments are gene- 
rally over-crowded. In one instance, five slept 
ma single bed, and often ten in one room. 

ey are fed chiefly, says an experienced wit- 
hess, on cold mutton; but they subsist mostly 
on tea and bread and butter. Stimulants are 
often applied to keep them awake. 


dress-maker and milliner several years, and employed 
in several of the London houses, is now in business 
for herself,) states, that the hours of work in the spring 
season are unlimited. The common hours are from 
6 a.m. till 12 at night ; sometimes from 4 a.m, till 12. 
Has herself often worked from 6 a.m. till 12 at night 
for 2 or 3 months together. It is not at all uncom- 
mon, especially in the dress-making, to work all night ; 
just in ‘the drive of the season’ the work is occasion- 
ally continued all night, 3 times a-week. Has worked 
herself twice in the week all night.” 

Cases, such as follows, are not uncommon. 
Miss H. Baker says that— 

“ On the occasion of the general mourning for His 
Majesty William IV. she worked without going to bed 
from 40’clock on Thursday morning till half-past 10 on 
Sunday morsing; during this time witness did not 
sleep at all: of this sheis certain. In order to keep 
awake she stood nearly the whole of Friday night, 
Saturday, and Saturday night, only sitting down for 
half'an hour for rest. Two other young persons dozed 
occasionally in a chair. Witness, who was then 19, 
was made very ill by this great exertion, and when on 
Sunday she went to bed, she could not sleep.” 

We will now extract a few facts from the 
evidence of some of the girls themselves. For 
obvious reasons the names are not given. Miss 
——, in the establishment, we are informed, of 
a first-rate milliner, states that— 

“On special occasions, such as drawing-rooms, 



















orders, it is not uncommon to work all night: has 
herself worked 20 hours out of the 24 for 3 months 
together ; at this time she was suffering from illness, 
and the medical attendant remonstrated against the 
treatment she received. He wished witness to remain 
in bed at least one day longer, which the employer 
objected to, required her to get up, and dismissed the 
surgeon.” 

X. Y., in the same house, “ was told she ought 
to take her breakfast standing”; and “ M. D. 
has known several young persons so much ex- 
hausted that they were obliged to lie down either 
in the work-room or in their bed-room for an 
hour before they could undress.”’ 

In consequence of giving this evidence, which 
Mr. Grainger was, owing to the interruptions of 
the mistress, obliged to obtain elsewhere,— 

“M.D. was grossly abused before 3 or 4 persons ; 
accused of improper motives in meeting the Sub-Com- 
missioner to give evidence, and at a moment’s notice, 
turned out of doors without a character. She has 
reason to believe that her employer has made false 
representations to her relations. These circumstances 
have caused witness deep mental suffering and anguish, 
and have also most seriously interfered with her future 
prospects in life. She is at this time out of a situation. 
M.D. is ready to corroborate the truth of the whole 
of these statements on oath.” 

It must not, however, be imagined that there 
are no instances of considerate humanity. ‘In 
houses,” says one of the witnesses, “‘ where they 
profess to study the health of their young people, 
they begin at 8 a.m., and leave off at 11 p.m. 
Never earlier’! And houses which are “ regu- 
lated,’’ Miss Baker informed the Commissioner, 
“mean those where they do not work all night.”’ 
How comforting to philanthropy to find health 
sometimes studied, by a limitation of labour in 
a close room to fifteen hours per diem only! 
The humanities among modistes cvmndenaly 
assume even a higher range; and the benevo- 
lence of superintendents sometimes even exceeds 
the tender mercies of the regulations themselves. 
A witness says :— If they get very sleepy they 
lie on the floor, on the cuttings if there are any. 
This indulgence depends on the kindness of the 
head of the room!”’ 

Mr. Grainger, though he feels bound to state 
that his Report in some respects, owing to inti- 
midation of witnesses, falls short of the truth, 
yet maintains “that there is a strong desire on 
the part of many of the employers to pronfote 





“Miss O'Neil, of Welbeck-street, (who has been a 


the comfort of their workwomen, as far as the 


long hours permit.” But do they permit of 
comfort, or any approach to it? Are they not 
hours universally protracted to an extent neces- 
sarily painful at the time, and utterly destructive 
of future health and welfare? 

The effects on general health are so disastrous, 
that. one only had retained it out of the whole 
number, known to witness, who had been for 
years in the business. Indigestion, constitu- 
tional derangement, heart diseases, and, at last, 
consumption, seem to prevail in nearly every 
case. It is, in fact, a Ys death. 

One witness accounted for her approaching 
death by her excessive hours of work, and colds 
caught, at Bath, where her time for sleep was 
so short, that she used frequently to sleep on 
the rug, it not being “worth while to go to 
bed.” Another, aged 25— 

“Has been in the millinery business 8 years, in 
London. In the busy season, she began to work at 
7 A.M., and went on till 12 or 1 in the morning. She 
was so unwell she could not begin before 7 ; but the 
principal wished it. Lately has not gone to bed before 
2 or 3 in the morning: for a good while has been in a 
bad state of health.” 

This girl was ill at home, when the Commis- 
sioner visited her with her medical attendant, 
“ In fact,” says he, “such was her state, that it 


i ms, | seemed asif I were taking, not her evidence, but 
general mournings, and very frequently wedding | 


her dying declaration: It is very doubtful if 
she will recover.” 

Medical evidence is not wanting to complete 
this picture, and authenticate its truth. Sir 
James Clark says, in his written evidence, of 
these poor girls :— 

“__worked from 6 in the morning till 12 at night, 
with the exception of the short intervals allowed for 
their meals, in close rooms, and passing the few hours 
allowed for rest in still more close and crowded apart- 
ments ;—a mode of life more completely calculated to 
destroy human health could scarcely be contrived, 
and this at a period of life when exercise in the open 
air, and a due proportion of rest, are essential to the 
developement of the system.” 

Dr. Devonald states that he— 

“ Ts convinced that in no trade or manufactory what- 
everisthe labour to be compared to that of the young 
dress-makers ; no men work solong. It would beimpos- 
sible for any animal to work so continuously with so 
little rest.” 

Those who work at the great Mourning Esta- 
blishments frequently lose their eyesight, and 
their tragic fate is closed in blindness. 

Mr. Tyrrell, surgeon of the Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, after elaborate evidence on this point, 
gives the following additional instances of the 
ravages made by this branch of the busi- 
ness :— 

“ A fair and delicate girl, about 17 years of age, was 
brought to witness in consequence of total loss of 
vision. Recovery was hopeless. She had been an 
apprentice as a dressmaker. The immediate cause 
of the disease in the eye was excessive and continued 
applications to making mourning. She states that 
she had been compelled to remain without changing 
her dress for nine days and nights consecutively: that 
during this period she had been permitted only occa- 
sionally to rest on a mattress placed on the floor for 
an hour or two at a time; and that her meals were 
placed at her side, cut up, so that as little time as 
possible should be spent in their consumption.” 

He has, he states, “‘ often’’ seen cases of total 
loss of sight from the same cause. Mr. Dal- 
rymple, of the Moorfields Ophthalmic Hospital, 
gives similar evidence; and, in one instance, 
succeeded in rescuing a young victim from total 
blindness, (who was then required to work 18 
hours per day only,) by a threat of appeal to 
the Lord Mayor, to force her mistress to cancel 
the girl’s indentures. 

The portion of the work done in making 
mourning which is so age | hurtful to the 
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ing is calculated to cause the loss of eyesight 
at least thirty of these girls. 

To the Misses Ollivier, in Pall Mall, credit is 
due for an endeavour to alleviate the evils of the 
system. They have drawn up regulations, by ob- 
serving which, much time may be saved. Miss 
Ricks, of Mount-street, equally desirous of 
benefiting the objects of the Inquiry, sensibly 
remarks that she— 

“Has found by experience that by having more 
moderate hours she derives quite as much benefit in 
her business as when they worked much longer. If 
young persons are kept up night after night very late, 
they become languid, exhausted, and unfit for proper 
application to the work.” 

But what, after all, is the moderation recom- 
mended? This—“ the restriction of the work 
of young persons under 18 to 12 hours a-day, 
to be taken between half-past 5 a.m. and half- 
past 8 v.m., which would not interfere with 
the efficiency of the business.”” We dare say 
not. The question which the humanity of 
the country has to settle, is how far it may 
interfere with the efficiency of health, for a 
young girl, undey 18, to be confined at work for 
12 hours a-day to a close sedentary occupation. 
Where really humane employers deem this 
“moderation,” it is manifest that less moderate 
mercies must interpose to save the victims. 
Miss Ricks says that— 

“One of the principal causes of the late hours is 
the influx of orders and the short time which is allowed 
to execute them. A considerable amelioration would 
result if the ladies would be more considerate, and 
allow more time for their orders.” 

Well may Dr. James Johnson exclaim in his 
evidence :-— 

“ The fashionable world know not how many thou- 
sand females are annually sacrificed, during each 
season, in this metropolis, by the sudden demand and 
forced supply of modish ornaments and ephemeral 
habiliments. They know not that, while they con- 
scientiously believe they are patronizing trade and 
rewarding industry, they are actually depriving many 
thousand young women of sleep, air, and exercise.” 

Such is the condition of 15,000 of the inha- 
bitants of London; a body, moreover, so quickly 
mouldering away, that during the span of an 
ordinary life full two generations have passed 
through the horrors of the craft, and perished in 
its service. Now, supposing these 15,000 beings, 
instead of being scattered over and lost sight 
of in the vortex of our Metropolitan millions, 
constituted the whole of a town, and a separate 
community, as large, for instance, as Canter- 
bury, or Dover, or Halifax, what outcries of 
indignation, what lamentations of sympathy, 
what a hurricane of virtuous reproach, would 
burst forth over the breadth and length of the 
land! And yet these towns of Canterbury, 
Dover, or Halifax, contain no larger population 
than that of the London milliners, and there 
would not be an atom more suffering than there 
is already. 

The refinement and wealth of London is ever 
commemorating events, and efforts, and epochs; 
great men and great doings have their mementos 
in every square and nook; we erect palaces for 
our private pleasures, temples for our public 
pieties, galleries for art, and pillars and pedes- 
tals, great and small, for every sort and kind of 
hero; but oh, for a monument to remind us of 
our crushing crimes,—our thousands and tens 
of thousands of fellow beings, the doomed slaves 
of our glittering grandeur, living a deathly life 
of torment for the gratification of wealth, which 
immolates them almost without a thought or 
care in the service of its paltry pomp and silly 
pageantry. Ofall the vanities of life, that of dress 
1s at once the most inane and mindless, and its 
gratification the least defensible, if purchased at 
the cost of pain to any human being. We shall 


to 








if, henceforth, where plumes wave and diamonds 
sparkle, and fashion disports herself in all the 
galaxy of her costliest trappings, a thought be 
now and then bestowed on the mass of suffering 
from which that splendour sprung. If the 
bloodless cheeks and attenuated frames of these 
poor milliner girls passed in array before the 
beauty their lives are sacrificed to adorn, it might, 
perhaps, induce them to abate a little of the 
brilliance of our ball-rooms, for the preservation 
of the souls and bodies of fifteen thousand of our 
fellow beings. 

LACE-MAKERS. 

From the Milliners of London, let us turn to 
the Lace-makers of Nottingham. Lace-making 
is a mechanical process, requiring constant and 
unremitting attendance. It appears that the 
number of the machines, which was 1,312 in 
1836, has since then a good deal diminished, and 
that the trade is passing into the hands of the 
larger manufacturers. This arises from the 
enormous sacrifice which the rapid changes of 
pattern and the necessary improvements de- 
mand. So rapid are these fluctuations, that a 
machine, which cost 1,000/., has been sold in a 
short time for 45/. ; and in 1833 and 1834, five or 
six hundred of the old slow machines were bro- 
ken up, and sold for old iron. Their prices vary 
from 250/. to 1,000/. The short life of these 
costly machines renders it necessary to get the 
utmost possible produce from them while they 
last; and hence the hours of work are extremely 
long. The majority of these machines are still 
worked by hand. ‘The total value of the lace 
produced in 1835, was found to be 2,212,000/. 
The quantity is probably increased since then, 
at a less sale price, by the improved machinery. 

Although the lace of Nottingham is whelly 
made by machines, they require constant tend- 
ing; in order to mend the thread, and pass the 
ends of it through the bobbins into the aperture 
in the carriage, of which the object is, as it were, 
to feed the machine. About 1800 bobbins have 
to be threaded for every machine. It will 
scarcely be credited that this operation is per- 
formed by children as young as three or four 
years old, who work even at that age from 12 
to 14 hours per day. The Commissioners also 
state that, “in winding for lace machines, the 
children have no regular and certain time what- 
ever for sleep or recreation, being liable to be 
called upon at any period during sixteen, twenty, 
or twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four, 
while they have frequently to go from one place 
of work to another, often at considerable 
distances, at all hours of the night, and in all 
seasons.” 

The most instructive evidence on these points 
is that of a Mrs. Houghton, taken by Mr.Grain- 
ger, the Commissioner. The scene is her own 
house, well garnished with clock, brass warming 
pan and comfortable e¢ cetera, where a lace 
machine was at work, “threaded”’ by a row of 
little Houghtons ranged on a bench, not ill- 
looking, but plump, and, strange to say, healthy 
enough in appearance. Harriet, the forewoman 
of the corps, is aged eight, and is quite a prac- 
tised hand, having been at it from time imme- 
morial to her. “It is dree work for the eyes,” 
she thinks. Anne is six, and Mary four; and 
here Her Majesty’s most faithful Commissioner 
(who religiously examines them all) ascertains 
that Mary’s wages are a penny a week, to which 
averment Mary’s “ -+-” duly appears in attesta- 
tion thereof. Both Mary and Anne commenced 
business at the age of two; and in order that no 
time may be lost, Eliza (at present two years old) 
is under a course of experimental performances, 
The mother’s evidence was given as follows, in- 
terrupted, however, with ‘Mind your work,’ 
‘Take care,’ ‘Make haste,’ ‘Now, Anne, get 
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“ Eliza ‘has tried and drawn a few threads ony! 
Begins generally at 6 a.m. in the summer and Tin th 
winter ; in the former goes on till dark, in the lane 
till 10 p.m. The two biggest children work with 

witness these hours ; Mary begins at the same time; 
the morning, but she leaves off about 6 py . 
children have no time to go out to play ; ‘ they go out 
very seldom.’ Have breakfast whilst they have time 
te get it; the same with dinner and tea, “The child. 
ren are obliged to sit at their work ; they sit all day 
[‘ Mind your work.’]_ The work tries the eyes; the 
black is the worst ; ‘it is dree work” [* Now ind 
your work.’] The children have very good health - 
they go to a Sunday school.” ‘ 

This woman admits that she can earn some. 
thing herself, and her husband has work at 23. 
per week, generally regular. Yet this Mrs 
Houghton, who, with ample means, thus blights 
the childhood of her offspring for the extra gain 
of 2s, Gd. per week, is an angel of light com. 
pared with the general character of the mothers 
in this trade. 

We have often heard, as have many of our 
readers, of the extent to which Godfrey’s Cor. 
dial is administered, to “ quiet” children, in man 
districts where the pressure of poverty obliges 
the mother to work instead of attending to her 
baby. We confess that, accustomed as we have 
been to hear such rumours, we were little pre- 
pared for the horrors which Mr. Grainger's 
Report has brought to light on this systematic 
poisoning of children; for to this the following 
well attested evidence clearly amounts. 

In the first place, the extent to which the 
practice is carried may be guessed from the 
admission of one druggist to the coroner, that 
he had himself made up thirteen hundred weight 
of treacle into Godfrey's Cordial in one year! 
Not only is this mixture a preparation of lauda- 
num, but witness (a chemist) is obliged to pre- 
pare the laudanum of a greater strength than is 
prescribed in the Pharmacopeeia, or the persons 
who purchase it would object; and the cordial 
so prepared is stronger than that sold under the 
same name in London. The system is, to com- 
mence the dose as soon after birth as possible. 
The mothers “ begin with the syrup of rhubarb 
and laudanum mixed together; then they go 
to ‘Godfrey's Pure,’ and then to laudanun, as 
the effects become by habit diminished.” About 
half a tea-spoonful of the mixture is at first 
given, then one tea-spoonful of the cordial, and 
finally they arrive at 15 and 20 drops of lauda- 
num ata time! The child, thus hocussed, lies 
for hours in a state of stupor in its mother’slap, 
whilst she pursues her employment of winding 
the thread on the bobbins. The results on the 
health of the little victim are soon apparent. It 
becomes pale and wan, with peculiar sharpness 
of feature, and rapidly wastes away ; and the 
majority of these children die by the time they 
are two years old! The following is the statement 
of a girl, evidently acting in accordance with 
the custom, and in entire ignorance of its result. 
She is 20, and the mother of an illegitimate 
child: “has worked since she was six years 
old for 14 or 15 hours a day on the average.” 
Can earn about 3s. a week now, working from 
9. a.m. till 10 pw. “If it were not for her 
having to sit so close to work, she would never 
have given her baby the cordial. She has tried 
to break it off many times, but cannot, for if she 
did, she would have nothing to eat. * * When 
the infant was a week old, she gave it half a tea- 
spoonful of Godfrey’s twice a day. * * She 
gradually increased the quantity by a drop or 
two. * * When it was four months old it was 
so wankle and thin, folks persuaded her to give 
it laudanum, to bring it on, as it did other 
children.” At the end of her evidence is ap- 
pended a note from the doctor, that the infant 
was brought to him in the last stage of maras- 





mus, suffering under very considerable diarrhea, 
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nd would not in all probability live many 


ks. : 
wat js it conceivable, that all women are 


ually blind to the effects of this wholesale 
eat There is clear evidence to the contrary. 
The following is the testimony of Mr. Michael 
Browne, the Coroner of Nottingham, given 
under his signature :— 

«The excuse has frequently been that the mother 
yas obliged to adopt this plan because she had no 

time to attend to the child, being engaged in work. 

Has strong reason to believe that many infants, other 

than those on whom inquests are held, perish more 

jnsidiously from the administration of laudanum. * * 

Knows that the practice of administering pure laud- 

quum to infants, as being more efficacious than the 

cordial, is very prevalent. Knows that the cordial 
and laudanum are given to infants on the day of birth, 
and that even it is prepared in readiness for that event. 

Knows of an inquest lately in which death took place 

from this cause on the second or third day.” 

The following is almost too monstrous for 
belief. The Coroner continues :— 

«In 1836 he held an inquest on an infant four 
months old, apparently a fine healthy child, to whom 
the mother had given, in the forenoon, a dose of cor- 
dial; stupor was produced, and ultimately, after six 
hours had elapsed, medical assistance was procured, 
but not by the mother, who apparently wished the child 
toperish. By proper treatment, persevered in from 6 
pa. until after 12 at night, the child was so far restored 
asto open his eyes and to cry. The surgeon gave 
directions that the child should be kept aroused, and 
in motion, and have cold water dashed on the face 
till the narcotic effects had subsided. Instead of this, 
ina quarter of an hour after the surgeon left, the 
infant was allowed to sink to sleep and die. The medi- 
eal attendant, Mr. Wilson, told witness, that by at- 
tention to the directions given to the mother the child 
would have recovered. Jt was witness's opinion that 
the case against the mother amounted to manslaughter ; 
the verdict was, ‘ Died in consequence of having a large 
dose of Godfrey's cordial administered by the mother.’ 
Onenquiry ascertained that besides this one, four other 
children had died suddenly, of whom one was killed 
by an injury from a cart ; the cause of death in the 
other cases is not known. Within the last two years 
the number of these inquests hassomewhat diminished, 
which witness is inclined to attribute rather to agreater 
care in concealing such cases than to any diminution 
of mortality.” 

For the words “Godfrey's Cordial,” in this 
sapient verdict, read ‘ poison,’’ and the precise 
truth is told, The coroner’s notion, that the con- 
duct of the mother amounted to manslaughter, is, 
we apprehend, short of the fact; our idea of 
the matter is, that where a person does any 
act of which the probable consequence may be, 
and eventually is, death, such killing should go 
by another and a shorter name. ‘The giving 
a child a “large dose” of landanum, when the 
mother had the means of knowing the exact 
effect, sufficiently establishes, we think, her 
knowledge of the probability that death would 
ensue. It did ensue; and her conduct before- 
hand was the only course she could pursue to 
insure that effect—pursued moreover against the 
express warning of a medical man. The malice 
aforethought is evidenced by the same facts. 
The Attorney General has moved for a certiorari 
to quash less doubtful inquisitions than this. 

But there is further evidence of this system 
of child murder. A chemist, whose name is 
withheld, says:— 

“A case occurred a short time ago of a mother 
coming into the shop with her child in the arms. 
Witness remonstrated against giving it laudanum, and 
told the mother she had better go home and put the 
child in a bucket of water,— it would have been the 
most humane plan of putting it out of the way.’ 
The mother replied that the infant had been used to 
laudanum and must have it, and that it took a half. 
penny worth a-day, or 60 drops. Does not know 
what has become of the child, but ‘ supposes it is done 

for by this time? It is not uncommon for mothers 
to begin this practice with infants of a fortnight old ; 


commencing with half a tea-spoonful of Godfrey’s, or 
lor 2 drops of laudanum. Has known an infant 
killed with three drops of laudanum, but nothing was 
said about it. Knows that many infants die by degrees, 
and that no inquest or other inquiry is made. Has 
known some odd cases where surgeons have been 
called to apply the stomach pump ; but ‘infants go 
off quickly, they are not like grown people.’ ” 

Now what we wish to ask is, whether “ no- 
thing will be said about this” by the country 
and the legislature? Shall we acquiesce in the 
accommodating disposition of Nottingham in- 
quests, as a precedent for the general encou- 
ragement of insidious deaths, and the disposal 
of surplus infancy? These facts are now ofli- 
cially before the government. At any rate, we 
apprehend that there can be little dissent from 
the opinion of the witness, Mr. Whitchurch, 
that “the well-being of children can neither be 
intrusted to the natural feelings of their parents 
nor to the humanity of employers.” He thinks, 
however, that whilst the abject wretchedness 
and poverty of the working classes continue to 
exist, there will be little hope of amending things. 
We must, however, close for the present the 
hideous picture which these facts have compelled 
us to present. 





















The Last of the Barons. By the Author of 

‘Rienzi.’ 3 vols. Saunders & Otley. 

‘Tue Last of the Barons’ is announced by Sir 
Edward Bulwer as probably the last fiction 
which he will offer to the public; on which 
plea, in his preface, he once more takes occasion 
to analyze his own principles of art, and his own 
career, and indulge in a scornful fling at the 
critics. ‘The Last of the Barons,’ he opines, 
“will prove more popular in its nature” than 
‘Zanoni,’ though he does not believe that either 
work will be placed in its true position at present— 
since ‘the low and high of art are not readily com- 
prehended,” and “ the literary history of the day 
consists of a series of judgments set aside.” 

As the sentences of the hour, according to this 
theory, are to be reversed—Sir Edward will 
probably rejoice if many, like ourselves, should 
esteem ‘The Last of the Barons, as among the 
most ambitious and the least successful of his fic- 
tions. Clogged with historical details anxiously 
authenticated by foot-notes, and conducted in an 
over-claborated dialogue, the story moveson so 
slowly and lifelessly, that we could not but ask, 
as we read, where are the passion and the power 
of the author of ‘Eugene Aram’—where the 


gorgeous colouring of his two Italian romances 
—where the deep and delicate thoughts, that, 
in spite of the conceit with which they were en- 
crusted, gave such a charm to ‘ Ernest Maltra- 


vers’? This must not be the last of our author's 
fictions, unless he is content that his sun should 
set behind a cloud, which Posterity by no 
alchemy of regret or intelligence can convert 
into a glory. 

We have adverted to the dialogue, and this 
brings us to speak of the style of the novel. 
Sir LE. Bulwer describes himself to have employed 
“that established compromise between the 
modern and the elder diction which Sir Walter 
Scott so artistically improved from the more 
rugged phraseology employed by Strutt, and 
which later writers have, perhaps, somewhat 
over-hacknied.”” We cannot admit that our 
author's success has been great, nor even that his 
compromise and Scott’s are the same. Scott's 
feelings and sympathies were with the past—its 
language was habitual to him, and early reading 
and research had given to his mind a sort of an- 
tique character. Here, however, in ‘The Last 
of the Barons’ we have merely modern lan- 
guage studded with obsolete words. The Lady 
is sure to bea “ donzell,” or a “ bonnibel”—clad 





“in silken sheen’—the King will talk of his 





“roiaulme” and his “bell’amie,” the Nigro- 
mancer (we adopt our author's spelling) tell 
how he glamours his clients, and the crone looks 
“parlous witch-like”—but the compound is 
wholly unlike that energetic, living, character- 
istic speech, which men talk, and Scott recorded. 
So much for faults; and as we wish to close the 
record of these, we will say little of the historical 
delineations. 

The tale turns upon those troubles of England, 
in which Warwick, the king-maker, bore a con- 
spicuous part; but to no chronicle, be it ever so 
stirring, could our author refuse some touches 
of acute or pensive thoughtfulness peculiar to 
himself, some insight into the workings of natures 
more delicate and subtle, than usually have 
leave to figure upon the crowded and tawdry 
canvasses of our modern scene-paihters. Thus, 
in the midst of his busy legend, while he talks 
about kings and generals—courtly intriguers 
and ambitious queens—his heart is with Adam 
Warner, the dreaming man of science, and with 
Sybill, his daughter; and he has a mournful 
interest in tracing how the superior intelligence 
of the father is stricken down—how the pure 
and modest love of the daughter trampled to 
death, as it were, among the spears and gaunt- 
lets of ambitious and ignorant men. As a foil 
to the learned enthusiasm of Warner, we have 
the ignorant craft of the redoubtable Friar Bun- 
gey—as a contrast to the delicate loveliness of 
his daughter, the meretricious ferocity of the 
glee-women, a troop of savage Bacchantes, for- 
cibly drawn, the first idea of which, was the 
woman so eager for “the merry, merry show,” in 
ourauthor’s own ‘Pompeii.’ Perhaps we cannot 
give a more favourable specimen of ‘The Last 
of the Barons’ than from a chapter which shows 
these lights and shadows in close vicinity. The 
venerable man, who has anticipated the inven- 
tion of the steam-engine, and thereby been 
brought into court notice—the fair maiden who 
has been beloved by Hastings, and thus become 
an object of court jealousy, have been involun- 
tarily made partakers in the intrigues of the 
time. After many doleful vicissitudes they are at 
last chased from home, and find themselves at 
“a hostel not very far trom the village of Hadley, 
and the heath or chase of Gladsmoor, on which 
was fought, some time afterwards, the Battle of 
Barnet.” 

“ The stirring events which had within the last few 
weeks diversified the quiet life of the Scholar had 
somewhat roused him from his wonted abstraction, 
and made the actual world a more sensible and living 
thing than it had hitherto seemed to his mind; but 
now, his repast ended, the quiet of the place, (for the 
hostel was silent and almost deserted,) with the fumes 
of the wine—a luxury he rarely tasted—operated 
soothingly upon his thought and fancy, and plunged 
him into those reveries,so dear alike to Poet and 
Mathematician. ‘to the Thinker, the most trifling 
external object often suggests ideas, which, like 
Homer's chain, extend, link after link, from earth to 
heaven. The sunny motes, that in a glancing column 
came through the lattice? called Warner from the 
real day—the day of strife and blood, with thousands 
hard by, driving each other to the Hades—and led 
his scheming fancy into the ideal and abstract day— 
the theory of light itself; and theory suggested me- 
chanism, and mechanism called up the memory of 
his oracle—old Roger Bacon; and that memory 
revived the great Friar’s hints in the Opus magus— 
hints which outlined the grand invention of the 
telescope: And so, as over some dismal precipice a 
bird swings itself to and fro upon the airy bough, 
the Schoolman’s mind played with its quivering 
fancy, and folded its calm wings above the Verge of 
Terror. Occupied with her own dreams, Sybill re- 
spected those of her father ; and so in silence, not 
altogether mournful, the morning and the noon passed, 
and the sun was sloping westward, when a confused 
sound below called Sybill’s gaze to the lattice, which 
looked over the bulusty of the staircase, into the 
vast yard. She saw several armed men—their harness 
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and heard one of them say to the landlord—* All is 
lost! Sir Geoffrey Gates still holds out, but it is 
butcher work, The troops of Lord Hastings gather 
round him as a net round the fish?’ Hastings !— 
that name !—he was at hand !—he was near !—they 
would be saved! Sybill’s heart beat loudly. * And 
the Captain ?? asked Porpustone. ‘Alive, when I 
last saw him ; but we must be off. In another hour 
all will be hurry and skurry, flight and chase.’ At 
this moment from one of the barns there emerged, 
one by one, the female vultures of the battle. The 
tymbesteres, who had tramped all night to the spot, 
had slept off their fatigue during the day, and ap- 
peared on the scene as the neighbouring strife waxed 
low, and the dead and dying began to cumber the 
gory ground. Graul Skellet, tossing up her timbrel, 
darted to the fugitives, and grinned a ghastly grin 
when she heard the news—for the tymbesteres were 
all loyal to a king who loved women, and who had a 
wink and a jest for every tramping wench! The 
troopers tarricd not, however, for further converse, 
but having satisfied their thirst, hurried and clattered 
from the yard. At the sight of the ominous tymbes- 
teres Sybill had drawn back, without daring to close 
the lattice she had opened ; and the women, seating 
themselves on a bench, began sleeking their long hair 
and smoothing their garments from the scraps of straw 
and litter which betokened the nature of their resting- 
place. ‘Ho, girls!’ said the fat Landlord, * ye will 
pay me for board and bed, I trust, by a show of your 
craft. I have two right worshipful lodgers up yonder, 
whose lattice looks on the yard, and whom ye may 
serve’ to divert.’ Sybill trembled, and crept to her 
father’s side. ‘And,’ continued the Landlord, ‘if 
they like the clash of your musicals, it may bring ye 
a groat or so, to help ye on your journey. By the 
way—whither wend ye, wenches?? ‘To a bonny, 
jolly fair,’ answered the sinister voice of Graul— 
Where a mighty sHowMAN dyes 
The greenery into red! 
Where, presto ! at the word 
Lies his Fool without a head— 
Where he gatbers in the crowd 
To the trumpet and the drum, 
With a jingle and a tingle, 
Graul’s merry lasses come. 
As the two closing lines were caught by the rest of 
the tymbesteres, striking their timbrels, the crew 
formed themselves into a semicircle, and commenced 
their dance. Their movements, though wanton and 
fantastic, were not without a certain wild grace ; and 
the address with which, from time to time, they cast up 
their instruments and caught them in descending, 
joined to the surprising agility with which, in the in- 
volutions of the dance, one seemed now to chase, now 
to fly from, the other, darting to and fro through the 
ranks of their companions, winding and wheeling— 
the chain now seemingly broken in disorder, now 
united link to link, as the whole force of the instru- 
ments clashed in chorus—made an exhibition inex- 
pressibly attractive to the vulgar. The tymbesteres, 
however, as may well be supposed, failed to draw 


bestere’s hard, fierce eyes, glaring upon her through 
the lattice, as her long arm extended the timbrel for 
largess. But no sooner had Sybill raised her face 
than she was recognized. *Ho! the Wizard and 
the Wizard’s daughter! Ho! the girl who glamours 
lords, and wears sarcenet and lawn! Ho! the Ni- 
gromancer, who starves the poor!’ At the sound of 
their leader’s cry, up sprang, up climbed the hellish 
sisters! One after the other, they darted through 
the lattice into the chamber. ‘The ronions! the 
Foul Fiend has distraught them!’ groaned the Land- 
lord, motionless with astonishment. But the more 
active Meg, calling to the varlets and scullions, whom 
the tymbesteres had collected in the yard, to follow 
her, bounded up the stairs, unlocked the door, and 
arrived in time to throw herself between the captives 
and the harpies, whom Sybill’s rich super-tunice and 
Adam’s costly gown had inflamed into all the rage of 
appropriation. ‘What mean ye, wretches? cried 
the bold Meg, purple with anger. ‘ Do ye come for 
this into honest folks’ hostels, to rob their guests in 
broad day—noble guests—guests of mark! Oh, Sir 
John! Sir John! what will ye think of us? ‘Oh, 
Sir John! Sir John!’ groaned the Landlord, who 
had now moved his slow bulk into the room. * They 
shall be scourged, Sir John! They shall be put in the 
stocks—they shall be brent with hot iron—they , 
* Ha, ha!’ interrupted the terrible Graul, ‘Guests of 
mark—noble guests trow ye! Adam Warner, the 
wizard, and his daughter, whom we drove last night 
from their den, as many a time, sisters, and many, we 
have driven the rats from charnel and cave.’ * Wizard! 
Adam! Blood of my life!’ stammered the Landlord 
—‘ is his name Adam, after all?’ ‘My name is Adam 
Warner,’ said the old man, with dignity ; ‘no wizard 
—a humble scholar, and a poor gentleman, who has 
injured no one. Wherefore, women—if women ye 
are—would ye injure mine and me?? * Faugh— 
Wizard !’ returned Graul, folding herarms. * Didst 
thou not send thy spawn, yonder, to spoil our mart 
with her gittern? Hast thou not taught her the spells 
to win love from the noble and young? Ho, how 
daintily the young Witch robes herself! Ho! laces, 
and satins, and we shiver with the cold, and parch 
with the heat—and doff thy tunic, minion !’? And 
Graul’s fierce gripe was on the robe, when the Land- 
lord interposed his huge arm, and held her at bay. 
‘Softly, my sucking dove, softly! Clear the room, 
and be off!’ ‘Look to thyself, man. If thou har- 
bourest a wizard, against Law—a wizard whom King 
Edward hath given up to the people—look to thy 
barns, they shall burn; look to thy cattle—they shall 
rot; look to thy seerets—they shall be told! Lan- 
castrian, thou shalt hang! We go—we go! We have 
friends among the mailed men of York. We go—we 
will return! Woe to thee, if thou harbourest the 
Wizard and the Succuba!' With that, Graul moved 
slowly to the door. Host and housekeeper, varlet, 
groom, and scullion, made way for her, in terror; and 
still, as she moved, she kept her eyes on Sybill, till 
her sisters, following in successive file, shut out the 











Syhill or Warner to the window; and they exchanged 
glances of spite and disappointment. ‘ Marry,’ quoth 
the Landlord, after a hearty laugh at the diversion, 
‘I do wrong to be so gay, when so many good friends 
perhaps are lying stark and cold. But what then ? 
Life is short—laugh while we can!’ ‘ Hist!’ whis- 
pered his Housekeeper; ‘art wode, Ned? Wouldst 
thou have it discovered that thou hast such quality 
birds in the cage—noble Yorkists—at the very time 
when Lord Hastings himself may be riding this way 
after the victory ?’ § Always right, Meg—and I’man 
ass!’ answered the Host, in the same undertone. 
* But my good nature will be the death of me some 
day. Poor gentlefolks, they must be unked dull, 
yonder!’ . § If the Yorkists come hither—which we 
shall soon know by the scouts—we must shift Sir 
John and the damsel to the back of the house, over 
thy tap-room.’ * Manage it as thou wilt, Meg—but, 
thou seest, they keep quiet and snug. Ho, ho, ho! 
that tall tymbestere is supple enough to make an owl 
hold his sides with laughing. Ah! hollo, there, tym- 
besteres—ribaudes—tramps—the devil’s chickens— 
down, down!’ The Host was too late in his order. 
With asudden spring, Graul, who had long fixed her 
eye on the open lattice of the prisoners, had wreathed 


hid aspect; and Meg, ordering away her gaping 
train, closed the door.” 

From this peril father and daughter were 
providentially rescued; but the reader, if he 
would know the fate for which they were ulti- 
mately spared, must consult the novel. It is 
their presence, as we have already said, which 
assures us that Sir E. Lytton Bulwer has not 
forgotten his own cunning, in his desire to make 
experiments after the fashion of others, and 
which makes us, in parting, ask him for another 
fiction, more like his po ones in its nature, 
and less resembling ‘ The Last of the Barons’ in 
its art. 











The Mechanical Principles of Engineering and 
Architecture. By the Rev. H. Moseley. 
Longman & Co. 


Professor Moseley’s works remind us, apropos 
des bottes, of Professor Poncelet; and equally 
does this treatise on engineering and architec- 
ture suggest to us, oddly enough, some remarks 
on our favourite grievance (next to Lotteries 
and Little-goes), viz. Literary Piracy and Inter- 
national Copyright. It is an incidental quo- 





herself round one of the pi that supported the 
stairs, swung lightly over ustrade—and with 
® faint shriek, the startled Bybill beheld the tym- 


Poncelet, that has reminded us of one of the 
hardest cases we have met with, both as p 
the property of the author and the reputation of 
the man of science. Mr. Moseley quotes ay 
error made by M. Poncelet in a very important 
branch of mechanical science; but whence does 
he make the quotation? from a publication 
made in a foreign country, of a work publishej 
many years ago, and now re-issued withoy 
benefit of the author's revision. Thus it comes 
round, that if by a chance (and who is exemp 
from such?) an author have once been led into 
an error, however trivial or flagrant, this erro 
or mistake is printed and reprinted, withoy 
remedy or revision, in every country to which 
the author’s increasing reputation, or the popu. 
larity of his subject, may carry it. In this ip. 
stance the circumstances are as follows:—\, 
Poncelet is one of the most distinguished men 
of science in France. He is now, or was very 
recently, President of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Institute, and Professor of Natural Phj- 
losophy in one of the Universities. In theore- 
tical mechanics he is now the highest authority 
in France. But, many years ago, M. Poncelet 
was a much humbler personage; he was attach- 
ed to an establishment at Metz, and he there 
delivered a course of lectures to a class of work- 
men and mechanics,—a course of lectures dis- 
tinguished, as all his works are, by originality 
of treatment and sound generalization. To 
render these farther useful to those men, he 
makes abstracts of his lectures, and gets them 
lithographed, under the title of Lessons in Prac- 
tical Mechanics. ‘Time rolls on, and with it 
advance the fortunes and the reputation of M. 
Poncelet. The Academy wants him; he is 
brought to Paris, created member of the Insti- 
tute, elevated to a professorship, and finally, 
crowned President of the Academy, placed at 
the head of French science. So favourable an 
opportunity does not escape the Belgian wer 
A copy of the old Lessons in Practical Mechanics 
is obtained, and there issues from the press of 
Brussels the Mécanique Industrielle of M. Pon- 
celet, Membre de l'Institut, Professeur, §c. §¢., 
with all the honours. The pirate who plunders 
him of his property, at the same time accumu- 
lates with all the original errors of oversight or 
of judgment the essential blunders of unrevised 
letter-press, and thus assassinates while he plun- 
ders. Such is one instance, among the many, 
which call for the expulsion of these robbers 
from the family of civilized men. 

Now for the work of Mr. Moseley. Theo- 
retical mechanics, or the mathematics of me- 
chanics, has hitherto occupied the attention of 
French engineers much more than that of our 
own. Practical skill, more especially the acqu- 
sition of the requisite tact and shrewdness which 
are the means to manage mankind, have been 
the distinctions of the engineers of this country. 
The want of scientific treatment has been argued 
as a reproach to the literature of engineering 
Britain. If we deserve such a reproach, then 
certainly this stain will be erased by the work of 
Mr. Moseley, which is an elaborate, profound, 
accurate, and elegant, abstract and purely ma- 
thematical disquisition, on the theoretical prin- 
ciples of mechanics. It will serve to increase 
Mr. Moseley’s high reputation as a mathema- 
tician, but its motto should have been that of 
the old school of science, “‘ Let no one who is 
not a mathematician” (that is, pretty dexterous 


in the use of the differential and integral cal- 
culus) “ enter here” (that is, look into this book). 


In a work of this purely mathematical cha- 


racter, we can do little more than analyze gene- 
rally, for the use of such of our readers as take 
an interest in this subject, the principal topics of 
the work, the mode of treatment, and the con- 





tation of Mr. Moseley, from the work of M, 


clusions arrived at, 
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The work consists of two portions—Statics 
and Dynamics. In the statical part, we have 
first the pencighee of direct and oblique res- 
sures developed, and the determination of the 
centres of gravity, formin Part I. Then we 
have, in Part IV., the application of these prin- 
ciples to the determination of the stability and 
form of structures and edifices. On this subject 
Professor Moseley has peculiar views. He treats 
the question of stability with reference to the 
properties of a certain line which may be con- 
ceived to pass through every structure, and 
which he calls the “line of resistance”’; and he 
measures the stability of a structure by the dis- 
tance of this line from its extrados, which mea- 
sure he designates as the modulus of stability. 
By these means he measures and estimates the 
sability of piers, walls supported by counter- 
forts and shores, buttresses, Gothic structures, 
&e., the pressure of earth on revetment walls, 
and the theory of arches, Part V. extends the 
statical problem to the strength of materials, the 
form of beams, the theory of suspension bridges, 
and the strength of columns. 

The dynamical portion of the work treats of 
the subject of work done by moving powers, 
according to the system adopted by M. Poncelet, 
with so much advantage to the theory of ma- 
chines. We agree with Mr. Moseley in the 
propriety of the phrase “unit of work’ as a 
standard of mechanical power, using it to re- 
present a pound weight lifted to a foot height. 
It accords well with the common phrase of horse 
power, which consists of 33,000 units of work. 
We prefer it to the word dyname, which has 
been proposed for the same purpose. Part IIT. 
contains the theory of machines. This is not only 
one of the best, but also one of the most original 
chapters of the work, and we feel strongly dis- 
posed to adopt several of the views it suggests. 
On the subject of teeth of wheels he states some 
important doctrines; amongst others, that in 
epicycloidal and involute teeth the loss of power 
is greater before the teeth pass the line of cen- 
tres, than at corresponding points afterwards,— 
a point in which our author differs from Prof. 
Airy, and in which we think he is right; and 
hedetermines the range of contact on both sides 
bya simple formula in the case of involute teeth. 

On the whole, we are satisfied that Mr. Mose- 

ley has made a creditable addition to the ma- 
thematical principles of engineering, and also 
earned honour as a mathematician of much ele- 
gance and tact in the application and interpre- 
tation of the higher mathematics. We have to 
express our fears that the mathematics of our 
practical men have not yet reached the standard 
necessary for the profitable use of this work, and 
to regret that he has not exhibited, under the 
form of tables fit for practical men, the nume- 
real results of his formule applicable to prac- 
tical cases, by which such men as have confi- 
dence in the results of the calculus might have 
accomplished their immediate application to 
practice. This, however, would nearly have 
doubled the labour of the work; and we must 
conclude by thanking the author, who has ex- 
pended so much labour and talent on behalf of 
the members of a profession, who are not wont 
to appreciate sufficiently the works of the theo- 
retical mathematician. 








Journal and Letters of the late Samuel Curwen, 


an American Refugee, §c. §e. 

Ward. Wiley ny onl 
Ir called upon’ to define a very large part of 
the productions of the overteeming press of the 
passing moment, we should be sorely distressed 
to find them a fitting qualification. ‘Necessaries 
they certainly are not, for they are wholly un- 
peutiy: still less can we consider them as 


By G. A. 


bores of no ordinary magnitude. Superfluities 
approaches, without coming up to a fitting de- 
signation ; for they are not merely superfluous, 
but impertinent—standing in the way of better 
things, and blocking up the highway to national 
improvement. But whatever the difficulty in 
defining the class, there can be none in assign- 
ing to the volume before us a high place in the 
equivocal category; insomuch that we are at a 
loss even to guess at a probable motive for the 
publication. The character of an American re- 
fugee, obsolete in the recollection of English- 
men, must, one would think, be anything but 
acceptable to the American public. But if we 
are to collect from the dedication to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, that the volume is intended as an appeal 
to Tory feeling across the Atlantic, the inference 
is met by the strongest internal evidence against 
the supposition; for if anything general can be 
drawn from its contents, it must be a conclusion 
against the intellectual calibre and political im- 
portance of a class of men of which Mr, Curwen 
is selected as the representative. 

The greater number of pages are filled with 
prophecies and forebodings which succeeding 
times have not confirmed; of weak reproaches 
against the American people and their leaders, 
refuted by the journalist himself in his protesta- 
tions against the injustice of the mother country, 
and by frequent admissions that his secession 
from his countrymen was unnecessary and ill- 
advised. Considered therefore either intellec- 
tually or morally, this specimen of the American 
loyalist is little calculated to give a favourable 
idea of political seceders; and we cannot help 
thinking that the enlightened citizens over the 
water will be apt to wish the “ Britishers”’ joy 
of their bad bargain, in the men they paid for 
turning their backs qn their own country. Mr. 
Curwen, as he is represented by himself, seems 
to have been a conscientious but exceedingly 
weak man, vacillating eternally between a (lau- 
dable) love of his native land, and a servile 
devotion to the parent state; between a just 
apprehension of the wrongs of the colonies, and 
a stupid indignation at the risks and perils to 
which he was personally exposed by those who 
resisted the oppression; never bold enough to 
adopt his country’s cause, and abide by the con- 
sequences, yet never sufliciently English at heart 
to thoroughly merit his pension. That his head, 
however, was more in fault than his heart, (to use 
a fashionable cant phrase) is evident, not merely 
from his political false reasonings and unhappy 
conjectures concerning the future, but from the 
superficial nature of his observations on things 
in general, scattered through the journal. This 
journal was made during his residence in Eng- 
jJand—a memorable period in English history ; 
yet both in the stranger’s remarks on the public 
characters of the day, or on the, to him, novel 
aspect of the country and its inhabitants, there 
is inconceivably little of intrinsic value. One, 
and one only, charm can be extracted from this 
portion of the publication, and that lies in the 
incidental mention of matters of the day, not 
yet quite forgotten. To remarks of this kind 
we shall exclusively confine our extracts, which 
we shall take as they occur, without much at- 
tention to order and arrangement. Among 
these the occasional references to theatrical 
matters would possess interest, had the author 
been capable of speaking to the purpose; but he 
rarely says much that is worth recording. Still, 
as the observations of a contemporary, and to a 
certain extent reflecting the opinions of the mo- 
ment, we shall glean what we can. 

“Saw Mr. Garrick in Hamlet at Drury Lane; in 
my eye more perfect in the expression of his face than 
in the accent and pronunciation of his voice, which, 
however, was much beyond the standard of his fellow 
actors,” 





uxuries, being, as we know to our special cost, 


The next remark goes somewhat deeper :— 

“ Evening at theatre to see ‘ Belle’s Stratagem ;* 
entertainment ‘ Waterman.’ I would not indulge a 
cynical, surly disposition, but cannot help acknow- 
ledging that I find great disappointment at the theatri- 
cal performances. Actors fall below my idea of just 
imitation ; to my seeming they overact, underact, or 
contradict nature ;—a hero is a bully, a gentleman is 
a coxcomb, a coxcomb a fool, a lady affected, pert or 
insipid ; but gamesters, chamber-maids, footmen, 
indeed, the whole series of under-characters, not illy 
played.” 

If any weight can be assigned to this judg- 
ment, it goes somewhat against the imputed ex- 
cellence of those whom we traditionally regard 
as great actors. Certain it is, that the faults 
here attributed to the English stage are still 
its prevailing defects. The following passage 
probably refers to ‘The World as it goes’:— 

* To theatre to see Mrs. Cowley’s new play ; unfor- 
tunately it was hissed off the stage just before the con- 
clusion of the last act ; being in its progress of acting 
alternately and frequently hissed by its foes and 
cheered by its friends ; the latter proved the minority, 
and therefore unsuccessful, as all in minorities are in 
state and church, as well as theatres. Many came for 
the express purpose of supporting or damning it ; her 
husband, a writer in one of the daily papers, employs 
his pen in criticising works of all other stage writers, 
and has by the severity of his remarks raised up a host 
of determined foes, to crush whatever proceeds from 
his quarter; though no foreign considerations were 
needed to banish this piece from the stage, its own 
intrinsic unworthiness was more than enough ; being 
a low performance, and unworthy the pen of the author 
of * Belle’s Stratagem’ and * Who's the Dupe?’ Knowing 
the writer and her connections, I feel severely for 
them, especially, too, as her brother is a fellow lodger, 
whose exquisite delicacy of feeling must be cruelly 
wounded on this occasion. The prologue and epilogue 
were excellent, and did great credit to the performers, 
Mr. Lewis and Miss Young, who were rewarded with 
universal applause.” 

In the next extract is embalmed the memory 
of a quackish exhibition, which in its day occu- 
pied all the disposable idleness of the town. 
Dr. Graham, its hero, under the pretence of 
science, was supposed to have secretly admi- 
nistered to the licentiousness of the wealthy 
vicious. His lectures were the fashionable 
lounge of the day, and were a marking, though 
transitory, feature of the times in which they 
were permitted. It is necessary to add, that 
amongst Graham’s other scientific devices, the 
pretended removal of barrenness, by the use of 
an electrified bed, stood prominent :— 

“Evening at Dr. Graham’s lecture on health, in 
his ‘ Temple of Health,’ in Pall Mall, near St. James's. 
The first room entered was properly a vestibule, from 
whence through folding doors one passes into the 
apartment holding the electric bed, about seven feet 
square, raised three feet from the floor : over the frame 
at the head are fixed two balls gilded of four inches 
diameter and one inch apart, to receive the electric 
spark from the machine above, continued down in a 
glass tube through the floor. Passing this, you enter 
the room of Apollo, through a narrow entry, having 
on each hand two or three niches containing statues 
gilded, about half the natural size. The first object 
that meets the eye is the temple of Apollo, being a 

round cupola five feet in diameter, supported by six 
fluted pillars of the Corinthian order and eight feet 
high, in imitation of scagliola ; in the centre stands a 
tripodal frame with concave sides, on which rests in 
each angle a lion couchant, supporting a long frame 
for the branch of six or eight lamps, adorned (or rather 
overcharged) with crystals, whose tremulous motion 
by the company’s walking adds great brilliancy to the 
appearance, the walls all round having many branches 
with three candles each, besides two more large cen- 
tral branches, suspended by gilt chains from the ceil- 
ing. The decorations in the frippery kind are in great 
profusion in this as well as in the other room, consist- 
ing of glass in various forms and sizes, inlaid and 
hanging—many gilt of Apollo, Venus, Hercu- 
les, Esculapius, a few pictures. The 
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knowledge, and appeared well qualified to support 
the character he assumes.” 

The following brief paragraph contains two 
reminiscences :— 

“ Attended the exhibition in Piccadilly of Society 
of Artists of Great Britain ; was really surprised at 
the meanness of the portraits; nothing appeared to 
my eye well executed but some fruit-pieces and a few 
miniatures in crayons and water colors. From hence 
Mr. Silsbee and myself adjourned to Mr. Joseph 
Green’s ; we drank tea and passed a pleasant hour. 
Stopped by the way at Ely Palace, so called, on 

Holborn hill, now sold and pulling down to build 
two rows of houses. There are yet standing the chapel 
and hall in the old Gothic taste.” 

We shall next give the author's picture of 
Liverpool, such as it was only sixty years ago. 
We believe his idea of the place was perfectly 
correct :— 

“ Entered the city of Liverpool, so celebrated for its 
commercial character ; houses by a great majority in 
middling and lower style, few rising above that mark ; 
streets long, narrow, crooked, and dirty in an eminent 
degree. During our short abode here, we searecly 
saw a well-dressed person, nor half a dozen gentle- 
men’s carriages ; few of the shops appear so well as 
in other great towns ; dress and looks more like the 
inhabitants of Wapping, Shadwell, and Rotherhithe, 
than in the neighbourhood of the Exchange, or any 
part of London above the Tower. The whole com- 
plexion nautical, and so infinitely below all our ex- 
pectations, that nought but the thoughts of the few 
hours we had to pass here rendered it tolerable. The 
docks however are stupendously grand ; the inner 
one, called Town Dock, lying in the centre of it, and 

filled with vessels exhibiting a forest of masts ; besides 
this, are three very large ones lying in front of the city, 
communicating with each other by flood-gates, inter- 
mixed with dry ones for repairing. The lower or new 
one has a fine wide quay on its outer side, an agree- 
able walk being lined with trees on cither hand; below 
this, on the river, is now building, nearly finished, a 
cireular battery with embrasures for thirty cannon. 
Parade and barracks are in hand, and when completed 
will afford a charming walk and prospect, if allowed to 
the inhabitants.” 

Our next extract embodies an anecdote which 
reserves the memory of a strange piece of Eng- 
ish humorousness, which, if not true, is at 

least ben trovato:— 

“Dr. Barton, dean of Bristol and rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, who was, according to British 
mode of expression, dark, meaning stone-blind, being 
of a humorous disposition and great self-command, 
having a mind to entertain himself, invited four emi- 
nent persons in the same desolate condition as he was, 
to a dinner, none other being present but the servants. 
These were Sir John Fielding, of as eminent a charac- 
ter in the juridical line as perhaps any man in the 
civilized world ; Mr. Stanley, the well known musician, 
and others whose names I forget. After partaking of 
a joyous feast, they took a humorous leave and ce- 
parted.” 

Here is another touch of the times :-- 

“At the time of my first arrival in London, a 
house opposite Governor Hutchenson’s, in St. James’- 
street, was then finishing, called * Sgavoir vivre, being 
a gaming-house of the highest modern taste, perhaps 
much more magnificent in architecture and furniture 
than English America can boast, and designed for 
gentlemen exclusively. The ladics’ pride being 
piqued, they bought up that which the governor lived 
in, and the two on either side of it, and thouzh in ex- 
cellent repair, demolished them, erecting in their 
room one in the same taste as its oppesite neighbour; 
and to this day these two temples are devoted to the 
worship of the blind deity, Fortune, on whose altars 
are nightly sacrificed thousands, besides the peace and 
support of many of her foolish and equally blind 
devotees.” 

The date of our next quotation is 1780, and 
our younger readers will be surprised to learn, 
by one instance of the fact, how very modern 
the larger part of London is:— 

* About ten days since red to the further end 
of Mary le Bone, being toa distant quarter. 





which you, remember to have been resorted to by 
company, and where fireworks were exhibited ; tomy 
surprise the whole ground is laid out in streets and 
covered with grand and elegant houses, and even be- 
yondit. In this ramble accident revealed a secret that 
has puzzled you and the wise men of Cowbridge, that 
probably T should otherwise never have possessed. 
Some months since a letter was addressed to me by 
James Russell, dated Manchester-square—the location 
of which was beyond the reach cf my knowledge or 
any of those I had consulted, having never before 
heard of it ; chance, however, in this ramble directing 
my steps among rows of new buildings, and directing 
also my eye to a corner house in an unfinished square 
of noble structures, inscribed Manchester-square, this 
unimportant secret was thereby revealed.” 

Many persons are shocked at the recent inter- 
ventions of females in public meetings, as being 
an unprecedented abandonment of propriety. 
The following will show that ‘such things were” 
in the time of our fathers :— 

* Accompanied Mr. Dalglish to La Belle Assem- 
blée, or Ladies’ Disputing Society. The question 
proposed was: * Would it not be prudent and proper, 
considering the great demand for public supplies, 
and the difficulty of raising them, to lay a tax on old 
bachelors ?? The lady who first spoke, moved to 
alter the question and include old maids, which was 
objected to by a fine young lady, who answered ina 
lively, pleasing manner ; her objection was, however, 
overruled by a vote put by the president. Question 
then stood as including old maids. Twelve female 
speakers stood forth in succession, and the question 
was carried in the affirmative. There were many ex- 
cellent thoughts expressed and some witty ones; some 
acquitted themselves to the approbation of the com- 
pany. A few, through diffidence or forgetfulness, 
stopped short in mid-race, and sat down, unable to 
proceed; these met with polite and kind indulgence, 
and were clapped by way of encouragement.” 

And again :— 

“Samuel H. Sparhawk called ; accompanied him 
to Ladies’ Disputing Club, at King’s Arms, Cornhill. 
A lady presided and acquitted herself very commend- 
ably. Question: ‘Was Adam or Eve most culpable 
in Paradise ?? Mrs. President addressed the assembly 
with great propriety, just accent and pleasing voice ; 
explaining the nature of the meeting ; justifying ladies 
appearing to speak ina public promiscuous assembly. 
She was frequently applauded; on ascending the 
chair, she turned round and gracefully saluted the 
company, discovering perfect self-possession, void of 
all embarrassment. The other speakers also acquitted 
themselves laudably, and were frequently clapped. 
Some spoke, I won’t say argued, on one side, some on 
the other; very little serious argument, unless de- 
clamation, quotations from Hudibras, etc. can be so 
denominated. The subject afforded matter for mirth, 
but the most serious speeches turned against the 
mother of us .all. Question being put, whether 
Adam was most in fault, vote by three hands only, 
atived by one. Thus Eve stands acquitted in this 
female schooi of oratory of being the most guilty.” 
We have yet one other memorial of past 
amusements to quote :— 

“ After tea, called on Mr. Dalglish ; whom, with 
his friend, I accompanied in a coach to ‘Carlisle 
TLouse,’ at a Sunday evening entertainment, called the 
promenade, instituted in licu of public amusement ; 
and to compensate for twelve tedious hours interval 
laid under an interdict by the laws of the country, 
yet unrepealed formally by the legislature, though 
effectually so in the houses of the great and wealthy, 
from whence religion and charity are but too generally 
banished. The employment of the company is simply 
walking through the rooms ; being allowed tea, coffee, 
chocolate, lemonade, orgeat, negus, milk, &e. ; admis- 
sion by ticket, cost, three shillings ; dress, decent, 
full not required ; some in boots; one carelessly in 
spurs happening to catch a lady’s flounce, he was 
obliged to apologize and take them off. The ladies 
were rigged out in gaudy attire, attended by bucks, 
bleods, and macearonies, though it is also resorted to 
by persons of irreproachable character: among the 
wheat will be tares. The arrangement of the house 
is as follows :—From the vestibule where the tickets 
are received, the entrance is through a short passage 











On finding myself there, mired for the gardens 





into the first room, of a moderate size, covered with 


carpets, and furnished with wooden chairs and sea 
in Chinese taste; through this the company stiees 
another of a larger size, furnished and accomm 

as the former ; passing this, you enter the 
about eighty fect by forty; this is the largest, and 
lighted with glass chandeliers and branches fixed tp 
side walls, against which stand sofas covered with silk 
—floors carpeted. Hence tending to the leg vee 
cross the hall, and enter the wilderness or areite, 
having natural evergreens planted round the walls, 
the centre an oblong square, about twenty-five feet 
long and fifteen broad, fenced with an open railiy 
few shrubs interspersed, flowering moss and grass 
one of the angles is a natural well, with a living spring 
which the attendant told me was mineral. Frontins 
the entrance, in the centre, at the further end na 
cave cased with petrifactions, stones artiticia!ly cut 
into resemblance of the former, and spars, with here 
and there a dim lamp,°so placed as to afford but ay 
imperfect sight of surrounding objects. To the top of 
the arch leading to the cave, is an ascent of two flights 
of steps on each hand, and over it a room not unlike 
in form the cave below, painted in modern style jn 
oval compartments, containing hieroglyphies and an 
cient stories; on the same cleyation is a narroy 
gallery, continued on either side to about half the 
length of the room, fronted near three feet high with 
an open Chinese fence or railing :—this room is about 
fifty feet deep hy thirty wide, lighted as the others 
with variegated lamps, but rather dim; next enter into 
two tea rooms, each with tables for forty sets or par 
ties. So far for my imperfect description of this hous, 
wherein the well known Mrs. Cornelly used to accon- 
modate the nobility, ete. with masquerades and cot:- 
ries. Dress of the ladies differed widely ; one pat 
swept their track by long trails, the other by an enor- 
mous size of hoops and petticoats. ‘The company usual- 
ly resorting there about seven hundred, as the ticket 
receiver told me ;—this evening the house wasthronged 
with a good thousand. The rooms were filled, so that 
we could scarce pass without jostling, interfering and 
elbowing ; for my own part, being old, small and in- 
firm, I received more than a score of full butt ren- 
counters with females. * * I never saw a place of public 
resort where the company was treated with so little 
respect by servants; even common tea-houses, whos 
character is far humbler, as‘ Bagnigge Wells,’ * White 
Conduit House,’ * Dog and Duck,’ ete., are in this 
respect preferable, It would be treating * Ranelagh’ 
with great indignity to bring it into comparison with 
this which is designed to supply its place during the 
long vacation of that fashionable resort; nor are 
Vauxhall Gardens less than a thousand times beyond 
this in every eligible circumstance, unless I saw it under 
peculiar disadvantages.” 

Of the celebrated Count Romford (then known 
as Benjamin Thompson) our author thus 
speaks:— ‘ 

“Went carly in order to be at Mr. Senjamin 
Thompson’s in time, and being a little before, heard 
he was not returned home from Lord George Ger 
maine’s, where he always breakfasts, dines, and sups, 
so great a favorite ishe. To kill half an hour, I 
loitered to the park through the palace, and on second 
return found him at his lodgings ; he received me in 
a friendly manner, taking me by the hand, talked with 
great freedom, and promised to remember and serve 
me in the way I proposed to him. Promises are 
easily made, and genteel delusive encourage ment the 
staple article of trade belonging to the courtiers 
profession. This young man, when a shop lad to my 
next neighbour, ever appeared active, goodnatured 
and sensible ; by a strange concurrence of events, he 
is now under secretary to the American secretary of 
state, Lord George Germaine, a secretary to Georgia, 
inspector of all the clothing sent to America, and 
Lieut. Col. Commandant of horse dragoons at New- 
York; his income arising from these soure?s is, I 
have been told, near seven thousand a year—a sum 
infinitely beyond his most sanguine expectations. He 
is besides a member of the Royal Society. It is suid 
he is of an ingenious turn, an inventive imagination, 
and by being on one cruise in channel service with 
Sir Charles Hardy, has formed a more regular and 
better digested system for signals than that heretofore 
used. He seems to be of a happy, even temper Mm 
general deportment, and reported of an excellent 
heart ; peculiarly respectful to Americans that fall in 
his way.” 
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n° 801) cepeneenienmatinds 
: The personal appearance of —— a 

d his family, the author thus escribes :— 
ay At St. George's chapel, prayers at eight; present, 

King, Queen, Princesses Elizabeth and Sophia,— 
the a hundred hearers; we joined the train to 
~~. house, or rather to the gates. The King 
par in blue fly, cuffs small, open, and turned 

with red velvet, capg of same, buttons white, 
up ches and waistcoat of white cotton, an ordinary 
white wig with a tail ribbon, a round black chip hat, 
ai. as used in riding. He is tall, square over the 
shoulders, large ugly mouth, talks a great deal, and 
shows his teeth too much ; his countenance heavy and 
lifeless, with white eyebrows. Queen of the middle 
and bulk, height five fect and a-half,—though far 
» beautiful, she has an open placid aspect, 
mouth large, foot splay :—at prayers their voices often 
heard, and they appeared devout. They take no 
state upon them, walk freely about the town with 
only a lord in waiting. At seven, every evening after 
tea, the King, Queen, Prince of Wales, Princess- 
royal, Princesses Sophia and Elizabeth, walk for an 
hour on terrace half a mile long, amidst two or three 
thousand people of all ranks. The Prince of Wales 
appears a likely agreeable person, far more graceful 
than his father, who is ungainly. The prince affects 
much the ‘ Jemmy’ dress and air ; age will doubtless 
soften down the juvenile taste and affectation. The 
Queen’s dress, a riding-habit, same colour and 
facings as the King’s—a small bonnet with a blue 
feather.” . 

It is seldom that the author goes much deeper, 
but of the character of the King, he gives a 
striking trait, which he probably adopted from 
the current opinion of the town at the time, and 
the anecdote is, we believe, to be relied on :— 

“Called on Mr. Heard at Herald's office; there 
learned, in a conversation with a Mr. Webb, of seem- 
ing great political knowledge, that at the time the 
House of Commons left the late administration in a 
minority, or in other words, refused to support Lord 
North’s measures, the king took it to heart, and re- 
sented it so far as to declare he would leave them 
(ashe expressed it) to themselves, and go over to 
Hanover, from whence his family came, and proceeded 
80 far as to order the administration to provide two 
yachts to transport himself there; whereupon the 
queen interfered, and remonstrated against such a 
desperate measure, so fatal to her and his family, as 
well as his own personal interest. Others, too, repre- 
sented the distressful condition to which the nation 
would be reduced by the absence and want of royal 
authority, though it seemed to little effect, so sadly 
chagrined and provoked was he. Lord Rockingham 
also joined the remonstrants, and showed the neces- 
sity of a change of men and measures, with no better 
suecess;—so naturally obstinate and pertinaciously 
bent was he on his favorite plan of subjugating his 
(here called) rebellious subjects in America, and 
bringing them to his feet, till he was told that as sure 
as he set his foot out of the kingdom, the parliament 
would declare the crown abdicated and the throne 
vacant, nor would he ever be permitted to re-enter 
thekingdomagain,—which argument, it seems, brought 
him toa more cool and juster sight of the folly of 
such a step, and the absolute necessity of stooping to 
a compliance with the requisitions of the public. * * 
On the first court day after the appointment, when he 
was in a manner forced out of his closet into the room 
of audience, he received his new servants with a smile, 
and transacted business with them afterwards with as 
much seeming cordiality and openness, as if they had 
been in his favour, and in his most intimate conceits ; 
80 seemingly satisfied and so serene was the royal 
countenance, that all the newspapers sounded forth 
the gracious monarch’s obliging, condescending good- 
ness to the public wishes, though nothing was farther 
from his heart, had not the necessity of his affairs 
impelled him thereto, At the same time coming up 
to Mr, Wilkes, he said he was glad of the opportunity 
to thank him for his very proper and laudable 
behaviour in the late riot; took notice of his looks, 
Which indicated a want of health, advised him to a 
country air and exercise, which, said his majesty, I 
find by experience an excellent expedient to procure 
and preserve health ; all this with the same apparent 
Sincerity, as ifthey had been in a continued course of 


sine ‘ 
removed fron 


and acknowledgments for mutual kindnesses and good 
offices, though all the world knows there was not a 
manin thethree kingdoms more thoroughly hated, nor 
whom he had taken a more foolish and unnecessary 
pains to ruin. 
told of in company, Mr. Wilkes took occasion to 
remark in the following words :—‘ To have heard the 
king, one would have thought I was consulting a quack 
” 2 
character might have served as a hint for some 
such a personage to any novelist, had it not 
been buried ina book not likely to be consulted 
by writers of that class. 


on the score of my health. 
done :— 


numerous throngs, this being the last day of polling, 
and Fox to be chaired ; it is feared, great riots and 
destruction will be the consequence. The foot-guards 
and a squadron of horse are ordered to hold them- 
selves in readiness, and approach within a callable 
distance. 
now emptied ; the company gone to attend Mr. Fox’s 
procession,—the hustings removed and all the stands 
taken down. 
which, to my surprise, I found crowded ; the proces- 
sion then just beginning to march by from Westmin- 
ster Hall, in the following order :—the officers of each 
parish distinct, with their peculiar standards, attending 
two and two, with wands in their hands ; bands of 
music ; next gentlemen on horseback; then others 
on foot ; in the rear was Mr. Byng, whose appearance 
was announced by * Byng aud Fox for ever !’ 
followed a few horsemen; then J/r. Fox, mounted on 
a lofty chair, on and around interwoven with a laurel 
bower almost encompassing him ; soon after appeared 
a lofty white silk banner, with this inscription,— 
* Sacred to female patriotism ;” and was immediately 
followed by the Duchesses of Portland and Devon- 
shire in their coaches, around which were laurel fes- 
toons, each drawn by six horses ; the whole concluded 
with about thirty private carriages. 
crowd attended, and with vociferors acclamations, 
but no riot nor mobbing.” 


volume. 
travelled about a good deal, and has journalized 
his experiences, but has preserved little of any 
present interest. 


Mr. Pecksniff. 


No class of persons have escaped so completely 
scot-free from the novelist, the dramatist, and 
the satirist, as architects. All other professions 
and callings, together with all the really or ima- 
ginably queer > eeerhon which society affords, 
have been depicted —sometimes wholly in black, 
at others wholly in white—so repeatedly that 
not a few of them are now become threadbare 
and stale, and are for the most part little better 
than stereotype figures. The legal and medical 
professions, 
the apothecary’s boy—we had nearly said the 


The above-mentioned interview being 


One more political remembrance, and we have 


“To Covent Garden; abode an hour amidst very 


In the afternoon went to Covent Garden, 


Proceeded thence to Charing Cross, 


Then 


An innumerable 


Such, then, is the farrago of Mr. Curwen’s 
During his residence in England he 
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own to the sheriff's officer and 


undertaker—have furnished their full quota 
to the dealers in fiction; nor has the cleri- 
cal profession escaped: actors again, artists, 
authors, antiquaries, and others, who may be 
classed along with them under a convenient and 
comprehensive ‘ &c.’ have appeared times innu- 
merable upon the stage of the novelist and the 
dramatist, to say nothing of the considerate atten- 
tions constentine bestowed on them by the sati- 
rists. But architects! they have till now walked 
through the highways and byeways of life as se- 
cure from observation as if every one of them had 


the shafts of ridicule and satire. 


was wicked enough to say— 
Preconem facito vel architectum ; 


idea of the 


fession was then held. 

Since that saucy fling at them, architects have 
enjoyed what all the political compacts ever 
made have not been able to secure to the rest of 


worn King Gyges’ ring, or were invulnerable to 
Martial indeed 


meaning thercby, “if your son is too stupid 
for anything else, make him either an auctioneer 
or an architect ;” which gives us no very high 
osition or credit in which the pro- 


the world—“ a perpetual peace :” for Ben Jon- 
son’s satire was rather personal than general. 
If at any time a chance reflection has been cast 
at them, it has, strange to say, been by one of 
the profession. Gwynn seems to have had a sort 
of indistinct glimmering of a Pecksniff flitting 
across his mind, when he described “the great 


Mr. Trowel, just returned from Rome,” whose 


In our time, the pro- 
fession have been shown up rather more fully 
and freely, by another architect, who, so far 
from standing up for his order, has not seru- 
pled to lay to the charge of his brethren a 
good deal of charlatanry, and the being, for the 
most part, no better than mere traders. Nor 
has Mr. Welby Pugin been much more lenient, 
although he has not indulged in the same 
strain, being merely bitter, without any attempt 
at humour and facetiousness. If to these in- 
stances we add an occasional paper in the pe- 
riodicals, we have named everyihing of the kind 
that we remember. Unfortunately, one of the 
most nervous and pungent writers who ever 
wielded the pen of satire—he who inveighed 
with such severity against the abuses in his 
own art—did not make that of architecture one 
of his subjects, although he lived in times when 
it was greatly degraded. Had the “ impartial” 
Salvator Rosa (for it is to him we allude)—had 
he given us a satire on architecture, as well as 
on music, on poetry, and on painting, we should 
doubtless have had some plain truths, and those 
not uttered in honied phrases. 

On further recollection, we remember to have 
seen in a French journal, ‘.4nnales des Bati- 
mens, §e.’, some rather pointed animadversions 
on the architectural profession, who were di- 
vided into classes, such as architecte artiste, 
architecte a patente, archilecte artisan, architecte 
pantographe, architecte negociant, &e., the last- 
mentioned being one who keeps assistants and 
journeymen, under the name of clerks, to make 
his designs and drawings, while he occupies 
himself solely with the business part of his prac- 
tice, of which the looking out for jobs, and get- 
ting them by hook or by crook, is not the least : 
in short, he is a “capital man of business,” and 
a bit of a Pecksniff—which last remark brings 
us to our professed subject. 

Yes, an architect is now for the first time in- 
troduced among the dramatis persone of anovel, 
and that by no less popular and able a writer 
than Boz, who, instead of venturing timidly, as 
on an experiment to be made with caution, 
boldly puts him prominently forward—the prin- 
cipal actor in many of the scenes of his new 
piece—and lets him advance up to the very foot- 
lights, in order that we may obtain a a 
view of him. One thing therefore is tolerably 
certain, that, so brought before the public, Mr. 
Pecksniff will obtain marked notice. As little 
doubt is there that, whatever may be its success, 
some will protest against the character as unjust, 
and calculated to excite a prejudice against the 
profession generally, and others that the profes- 
sion itself does not offer a sufficient number of 
salient peculiarities and absurdities for ridicule 
to fasten on. One circumstance which has 
tended to keep the profession out of the broad 
daylight of public observation is, that its mem- 
bers have been so few as hardly to amount to a 
class; but of late years its numbers have in- 
creased enormously. At present, architects may 
be reckoned, not only by scores, but by hun- 
dreds, and even thousands. ‘There is, we believe, 
but one ‘ Regius Professor’ in the country—the 
Professor at the Royal Academy—but there are 
as many architee’ rofessors as there used 
to be architects, tectural Societies spring 
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up like mushrooms in a wet warm autumn, and 
we have a new architectural journal about 
every other month. No wonder then if the 
profession stands now in a different position 
trom what it did heretofore ; that it is now looked 
onas one of the “genteel professions,” to which 
persons who have extensive connexions may 
advisedly “bring up a son,” without reference 
to his tastes, inclinations, or natural capacity ; 
the name is the little bit of gilt ornament that 
gratifies mamma; and, following the example 
of the great Pecksniff, he may write “ Arcui- 
TEcT”’ on the brass plate, but add, in a neat 
Italian hand, on his card, “‘ and surveyor,” and 
that satisfies papa, as it opens the door for cor- 
poration influences, and lets in “ Highways,” 
‘ Sewers,” “ District,” turtle and champagne. 

Besides, other professions have been long 
overstocked, and such too we fear is now the case 
with regard to architecture ; wherefore it is not 
surprising if it include many plodding medio- 
crities and respectable blockheads, content to 
drudge in what is to them a mere trade; nor 
surprising if some among them are not over 
scrupulous in their practice. ‘There are charla- 
tans, quacks, not to say knaves, in all other 
professions; why not then in architecture, where 
competition is now so great that fair-dealing, 
education, and talent do not always ensure suc- 
cess? In such a state of things, why should 
not the Pecksnifis be brought forward and 
shown up for what they are, and in their proper 
colours ? 

Some may be apprehensive that the doing so 
will bring, not only the profession, but the art 
itself, into contempt: we have no such fears. 
It is precisely our love, we may say devoted 
attachment, to art, for its own sake, that renders 
us intolerant of those who, without feeling or 
affection for it, follow it as hirelings, mercenaries, 
and mechanics, and who, if they are sometimes 
successful—according to their own meaning of 
the term—make every opportunity that falls in 
their way a mere job, to be valued in its results 
by the rule of £.s. d. Instead of being scan- 
dalized at Pecksniff’s being represented as an 
architect, what we should object, if called on 
to state objections, is, that his professional cha- 
racter is, as yet at least, scarcely touched on; 
and so little is made of it that it amounts to no 
more than an arbitrary badge of costume, as 
unimportant as the colour of his coat. There is 
more of caricature than of character about him, 
for he is a mere pompous hypocrite, who so 
overacts his part that he could scarcely impose 
upon any one; nor does it say much for the 
discernment of Tom Pinch, that, situated as he 
was, he did not feel, even if he could not see 
through, his very gross humbug. ‘Tom himself 
is of course intended to serve as the marked 
contrast, and authentical pendant to his em- 
ployer; to be the light opposed to the shadow 
of the picture, and to show the favourable side 
of the professional character. Yet here the 
same objection recurs as before, namely, that 
such character does not seem likely to be deve- 
loped, or made much of, in the course of the 
story. At present Tom shows himself to be a 
simple, good-hearted, good-natured creature, 
without genius, enthusiasm, or even talent. 
Indeed, were it otherwise, he could not have 
failed to discover instinctively that Pecksniff 
was the shallowest of pretenders—a contempt- 
ible charlatan: therefore, however much Tom 
might have been duped by that: gentleman’s 
rather clumsy affectation of moral goodness, he 
could not be so obtusely blind to his incapacity. 
Possibly Tom may turn out a genius after all, 
for the wand of the magician is powerful; but 
certainly Boz did not prepossess us in favour 


examining the architecture of the cathedral, 
with the eye of an enthusiastic student. There 
seems to be very little of the poetry of art in 
worthy Tom’s composition. Victor Hugo would 
have revelled in such an opportunity for enter- 
ing into a description of so fine and interesting 
a work of Gothic architecture as Salisbury Ca- 
thedral. He would have depicted, with graphic 
pen, the entire structure, both inside and out, 
and in all its details. Boz, on the contrary, 
has evidently fought very shy of the subject, and, 
slurring over description, has thought it enough 
to let Tom Pinch mount up into the organ-loft. 
Description of another kind, too, there might 
have been, in regard to Mr. Pecksniff’s own 
drawings and designs, which are merely enume- 
rated; and yet a good deal might have been 
made of them, and some capital hits aimed at 
the inane and absurd things manufactured by 
persons of the Pecksniff tribe as “ designs.” 

To say the truth, we suspect that Boz has 
here undertaken rather more than he can well 
manage, for it certainly is no easy matter to 
make an architect a leading character in a novel, 
so as to bring out his professional traits, and 
connect him with the plot in his professional 
capacity. As a mere episodical personage, an 
architect may be introduced with little or no 
difficulty; but that is very different from bring- 
ing him and his profession prominently forward 
as an illustrative portraiture of a class, and of 
its practices. No doubt the biography of an 
architect would frequently be interesting enough 
as a vehicle for anecdote, and for sketches of the 
various individuals of note with whom his pro- 
fessional career may happen to have brought him 
in contact. We fancy that if Sir Jeffry Wyatville 
had written his own memoirs, he could have 
told us as much, or more, about George IV., 
and his taste in art, than Fanny Burney has 
done about Queen Charlotte; and could also 
have let us behind the scenes at Windsor 
Castle, in regard to a good many other persons 
and their doings. 

The Germans have attempted a_ particular 
species of novel to which they give the name 
of Kunst-roman, the hero being an artist— 
either an entirely fictitious, or an_ historical 
character—the narrative being the vehicle for 
criticisms and opinions relative to art. Yet 
rarely has such an idea been executed with 
even tolerable success: narrative becomes over- 
whelmed and smothered by dialogue and dis- 
sertation; or the opposite fault is committed, 
and we have a mere romance palmed on us 
with the name of an eminent artist upon its 
title-page. That of “Erwin von Steinbach” 
once operated as a bait to ourselves, for it 
sounded like a promise of much interesting and 
curious biographical matter, and information 
relative to German architecture and art, else 
why evoke from the dead the illustrious archi- 
tect of Strasburg cathedral? Alas! it was a 
mere phantom after all, that was conjured up; 
for any other name would have done equally as 
well, or even better, because then the story 
would not have been encumbered with what was 
forcedly dragged into it, only to be dead-weight 
upon it. 

With that single exception, we do not remem- 
ber an instance of an architect’s being made to 
sustain a prominent part in a work of fiction 
until now, when Boz introduces the public to 
Mr. Pecksniff, who at least promises some 
amusement. But Mr. Dickens has opened to 
himself an opportunity of doing much more 
than amuse—of exposing themal-practices which 
take place at architectural competitions, and in 
the managing committees, who have sometimes 
a way of managing such matters with which 
the public ought to be made acquainted; and 





of his intellectual abilitie ve of art, when he 
made him pass his ti isbury in staring 


at the market people and the ‘shops, instead of 


CMar.4 


as he seldom loses sight of a moral purpose. y, 
earnestly hope that the opportunity hee 
lost. What he will ultimately make of his M 

Pecksniff’? and Tom Pinch, time will in dy 
course disclose. If it be thought that we * 
been somewhat too premature in our remarks 
prejudging and commenting upon character, 
which have not yet fairly displayed themselves 
the fault is not ours; if novelists will exhibit 
their scenes piece-meal, they must submit to 
the inconveniences attending such a system 
nor complain if critics pass opinions on their 
works before it can be known what they will at 
last turn out. . 





Herbert Tresham. By the Rev. J. Neale. Rivingtons, 


Tus is a Puseyite tract in the enticing form of a 
‘Tale of the Great Rebellion.’ Puseyism, however 
is as fairly entitled to win its way by the flowery 
paths of fiction, as any other system of opinions, or 
even fair Orthodoxy herself. There is a short preface, 
significant of the school to which the writer belongs, 
and dated, after the fashion of his party, “ The Feast 
of All Saints.” 

Mr. Tresham is rector of the parish of Scaldwell 
in Northamptonshire, a pastor deserving of the name, 
a staunch cavalier, and one who looked upon an arch. 
bishop as but little lower than an archangel, and 
upon Archbishop Laud as the pattern ofarchbishops, 
Just before the battle of Naseby, the village of Scald. 
well is menaced by an incursion of Roundheads, and 
a council is held to save the stained glass and the gilt 
screen of the parish church. In our reverence for 
stained glass, and the other ancient decorations of 
our churches and cathedrals, we are Puseyite to the 
back-bone.; we neither yield to the imaginary parson, 
Tresham, nor to the real parson, Neale. The fol- 
lowing dialogue takes place between Mr. Tresham, 
his daughter, and Fletcher, a royalist serjeant :— 

“¢ Well now, Fletcher,’ said Mr. Tresham, ‘you 
must often have been in situations like this, and I 
know we may depend on you. What can we do by 
way of preparation, if the army should pass this 
village to-morrow ?? ‘Why, sir, God helps them 
that help themselves, as Prince Rupert used to say. 
For ourselves and the village you can do little 
enough: but for the church, you may, if you choose, 
do a great deal.’ ‘How so?? ‘If the Roundheads 
should come upon it as it is now, depend uponit, by 
this time to-morrow, there won't be an inch of stained 
glass left. I know how quick they are at anything 
of the kind. And the great gilt screen will stand no 
chance, nor the pillars either, I fear, unless something 
be done to them. However, they hate the glass most 
of all.’ ‘But what in the world are we to do with 
it? asked the rector. ‘ Take it out, sir, and bury it 
in some field hard by,’ replied the serjeant. ‘It 
will be there for years, and be none the worse at the 
end. And as to the pillars, if you whitewash them, 
and paint the screen, it may be they'll escape. But 
if not, I’ve seen enough of these things to know what 
will go with them.’ ‘Whitewash that beautiful 
stone !? exclaimed Agatha; ‘why, one might as well 
break it up at once.’”’ ; 
The burying of the glass and the whitewashing of 
the pillars are resolved on ; Fletcher undertakes the 
execution of the plan ; and our Puseyite minister of 
the olden time bids good-night to Agatha, and “ pro- 
vided with a dark lantern” bends his way to his 
church, there to pass a lone hour in meditation and 
prayer for the shaken throne and altar. Tresham 
pours out his soul in supplication for “the poor 
Church of England” until he is joined by Fletcher 
and others, “whom he knew to be staunch Church- 
men,” bringing with them buckets of lime-wash, 
ladders, hammers, and chisels, and other tools for 
their pious object. We should have joined in these 
operations ourselves, had we been villagers of Scalde 
well, whatever might have been our views of the 
questions between Charles I. and the people of Eng- 
land; but we do not think our passion for stained 
glass would have carried us so far as to regard its 
removal for the sake of protection in the following 
“ dim religious light”;— ; 

“* And now,’ said the rector, ‘as we are going to 
commence what looks so much like sacrilege, let us 








ask God’s pardon for the necessity which is laid on 
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faning His Holy Temple, and His blessing 

. i er to preserve the church and our- 

In this extravagance, attributed to a cavalier 

n, cannot Mr. Neale perceive the cause, and if 

not the excuse, certainly some palliation for the ex- 
cesses of the Puritans ? 

‘After the battle of Naseby, the horrors of the re- 
yolution are felt at Scaldwell. A commission issues 
to examine into the life and doctrines of parson 
Tresham; and the following articles of accusation 
(upon which he is of course found guilty) are exhi- 
bited against him:— ‘ 

“The articles against him were as follows:— 1. 
Imprimis: That he useth the Common Prayer, 2. 
That he boweth at the name of Jesus. 3. That he 

reacheth for the standing up at the Gloria Patri. 4. 
That he useth the sign of the Cross in Baptism, and 
the ring in marriage. 5. That he prayeth for the 
deliverance of the saints out of purgatory.’ ” 

The fallacy pervading this little book must here be 
noticed. Ir. Neale avers, that it is his object to 
warn us “against an admiration of the doctrinal 
views, a belief in the deep experimental knowledge, 
and a study of the writings, of those whose deeds 
were so fearfully wicked.” To effect this, he repre- 
sents, all the violence of the Puritans as excited by 
such trifles as the marriage-ring and the sign of the 
cross in baptism, omitting, or keeping out of view, 
all the grave and substantial causes that stirred the 
masses of the English people in a manner so extra- 
ordinary. He contrasts all the accumulated excesses 
of the civil war with the peaceful life of an exemplary 
clergyman of the establishment, leading unthinking 
readers to conclude, that it was the very piety and 
virtue of the English clergy, combined with the 
stained glass of their churches, that inflamed the 
public mind against them. This is a manifest “ sup- 
pressio veri,’ but independently of this, what can be 
weaker than to assail the tenets of the Puritans even 
by a faithful recapitulation of their deeds? and how 
very easily might such an argument be retorted upon 
our Puseyite novelist ? 








Mr. Tresham lives until after the Restoration, to 


be blessed by one peep at the “ revised edition of the 
Book of Common Prayer,” which, it appears rather 
too plainly, is held by that worthy man in equal 
reverence with the Bible itself. His death-bed scene 
is eminently characteristic. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Popular Conchology : or the Shell Cabinet arranged, 
being an Introduction to the Modern System of Concho- 
logy; with a Sketch of the Natural History of the 
Animals, an Account of the Formation of the Shells, and 
a complete descriptive List of the Families and Genera, 
by AgnesCatlow.—We have given the title of this little 
volume at length, as it best explains the object of the 
work ; by far the greater portion of which consists of 
concise descriptions of the genera of shells, with short 
notices of their habits, accompanied by wood-cuts of 
nearly every genus; which cannot but fail to be of 
service to the beginner, who must not, however, ex- 
pect, in a little volume, like the present, to be able 
to find the specific names of his collection. We wish 
that the introductory matter had been more extended, 
as too little attention has been paid to the economy, 
structure, and peculiarities of the animals inhabiting 
the shells; but, on the whole, we can recommend the 
work to those for whose use it has been written. 

Genoveva: a Poem, by R. C. Trench.—This is an 
English version (not translation) of the popular legend 
of Saint Genevieve, some account of which was given 
a short time ago, in this paper, (No. 792). The author 
has followed ‘lieck in the general arrangement of the 
incidents, but told his story with great freedom, and 
in more than ordinarily graceful verse. 

Josephine, and other Poems, by F. M. Eaton.—The 
principal poem undertakes to exhibit, in a series of 
pictures, the varied episodes which composed the 
eventful life of the kind-hearted Empress of France, 
Josephine—from her play-ground at Martinique to 
her grave at Malmaison. The minor pieces are mu- 
sical, and occasionally graceful. 

Fire-side Philosophy, or Glimpses of Truth.—Such 
distorted glimpses as might be obtained in the fog 


which Homer describes as worse than night for clear 
perception, 

The History of Josiah.—Under the guise of a com- 
mentary on the Scriptural history of Josiah, the 
author advocates those principles of ecclesiastical 
domination and religious intolerance which of old 
set Christendom in a flame. Fortunately we live in 
an age when little is to be feared from such bigotry, 
and may safely leave unrefuted the strained interpre- 
tations of Scripture, by which the author defends the 
right of persecuting dissenters. 

Anglican Church Architecture, with some remarks 
upon Ecclesiastical Furniture, by James Barr.—A 
neat and tasteful manual, abounding with illustrative 
woodcuts, many of which however strike us as taken 
from the ‘ Glossary of Architecture.’ 
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{ Fine—It. clouds & wind throughout the day—high wind throughout 
the night. Ev. Fine—high wind. (night. Ev. The same, 
Overcast—high wind, with slight rain during the day—high wind at 
f A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind, P.M. Cloudy—light rain and 
wind. Ev, Overcast—hail, snow, rain, and high wind. 
§ A.M. Cloudy—brisk wind—sharp frost. High wind throughout the 
\ night. P.M. Fine—it. clds.—brisk wind. Ev. Cloudy—brisk wind. 
\f A.M. Fine—nearly cloudiess—sharp frost—h. windat night. P.M. 
|\ Fine—it. clds, Ev. Fine & starit.—frost. {it. wind. Ev. Same. 
|A.M. Fine—It. clds. & wind—sharp frost. P.M. Ovet.—snow & rain— 
f A.M. Light fog & wind—sharp frost. P.M. Overcast—light snow 
}t and wind. Evening, Light rain. 


lA.M. Light fog & wind. P.M. Cloudy—brisk wind. Ev. Overcast. 


| 
Ovet.—very slight rain—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Same. 


Fine—light clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine & starlight. 


}Overcast—light brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. The same. 

| § Overcast—very slight rain early—brisk wind throughout the day. 

\U__ Evening, Cloudy, 

§ Fine—nearly cloudless—light wind—sharp frost throughout the 

\ day. Evening, Fine and moonlight—frost. d 

f A.M. Light fog & wind—sharp frost. P.M. Overcast—slight rain. 
Ev. Fine & moonlight—sharp frost. { Cloudy—frosty 


t 
A.M. Cloudy—It. wind—sharp frost. P.M. Cloudy—it. snow. Ev. 


{ Cloudy—brisk 
\_ Moonlight—light clouds—sharp frost. 

Fine—light clouds and wind—sharp frost throughout the day. 
{ Evening, Overcast—snow—sharp frost. 
|j A.M. Overcast—snow—sharp frost—high wind. P.M. Overcast— 
| —slight thaw. Ev. The same, with high wind. - 
Overcast—high wind during the day. Ev, Overcast—It. rain & wind, 
Overcast—It. rain—higch wind throughout the day. Ev. The same. 
| { Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Evening, Over- 

cast—light rain and wind. 


| .M. C —light rain and wind. P.M. Cloudy—light wind. 
nv light. 

Cloudy—ti id throughout theday. Evening, The same. 
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.. Evening, Overcast—snow and rain. ‘ ’ 

f A.M. Cloudy—slight rain & wind, P.M, Overcast. Evening, Over- 
\ cast—slight rain. 

[Poteee —sit. rain—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. The same. 


j Overcast—slight rain—brisk wind. P.M. Overcast—light wind. 
\__Evening, Overcast. 


wind—sharp frost throughout the day. Evening, 
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WINTER AND THE FLOWERS. 


Op Winter loveth not the flowers, for they 

Do mind him, with their meek and innocent looks, 
How soon his sceptre must be laid aside. 

Awhile since came the snowdrop preaching thus ; 
Him Winter heard, and hearing, inly vowed, 
That he would wreak upon those rebel hosts 
Sudden and sharp revenge ; so, putting on 

The aspect of mild Spring, he bade the winds 
Blow softly, and the unclouded sun look down 
With warmer radiance on the quickening earth: 
This did he many a day, till, one by one, 

Came forth the bursting flowers, and ’gan to ope 
Their fairy blossoms, and their perfumes pour 
Upon the pinions of the treacherous breeze. 

Then laughéd Winter, with a scornful laugh,— 
And stripping off the mask, with killing eyes 

He looked around; his helpless victims shrank 
Beneath that cruel gaze, and on their stems 
Hung, droopingly and pale; then shouted he, 
To his pitiless jailor, Frost, to bind his realm, 
Meadow, and garden, each green pastoral spot, 
And woodland nook, and dell, and river-bank, 
In chains of adamant: next morn the flowers, 
Lay on the icy earth, withered and dead, 

But the sweet sky, as if in gentle ruth 

For such fell ravage, veiled the sun with clouds, 
And spread, with weeping face, above their graves, 
A pall of virgin snow. 


Enfield, Feb.1843. T. Westwoop. 








ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
ILM.S. Terror, Port Louis, Berkeley Sound, Falkland 
Islands, July 3lst, 1842. 
Ow our arrival in this place I was so much occu- 


pied that I really had not time to write to you ; | 


> 


but now that I have got the rough of my work 





| 
} 


, a-head. 


done, I must let you know of all our “ hairbreadth | 


‘scapes by flood and field.” * * I wrote you a few 
lines from Sydney, which I hope you received, and 


| much damage, and again stood south. 


now I will relate all our adventures since that time. | 


After remaining at Sydney three wecks, we went to 
the Bay of Islands, New Zealand, where we imme- 
diately erected the Observatories, and commenced 
our magnetometric observations. You must have 
heard a great deal about New Zealand lately, but 
I think it will be a failure as a colony ; and as 


had her rudder rendered useless, by the head of it 
being wrung, and ours was completely torn from the 
stern-post, although the fastenings were the same size 
as those used in line-of-battle ships; there we were— 
twoshipsin an unknown sea, drifting about at the mercy 
of the winds, and (I may say) ice, without being in the 
slightest degree able to assist ourselves: fortunately 
the gale moderated, and the swell went down so ra- 
pidly, that the next day we were enabled to make fast 
and repair damages. We had a spare rudder, and after 
a great deal of difficulty we were enabled to ship it, 
although only half as secure as it was before. We 
experienced no other damage of consequence; a 
great deal of copper was torn off, although some of 
it was three times the thickness of that generally 
used; also everything that in the least protruded 
from the sides was torn away. However, in a couple 
of days we got all to rights and were enabled to pro- 
ceed; and, to our great delight, on the 2nd Febru- 
ary, got into open water, having been upwards of six 
weeks in the Pack : this was in latitude 68° and lon- 
gitude 160° W.; here we found the edge of the Pack 
trend to the westward. At this time the season was 
far advanced, and, as in the preceding year, we had 
to commence a retreat on the 9th of the same month. 
Captain Ross did not think proper to re-enter the 
Pack, but proceeded along the edge to the westward ; 
we went as far as 187° W., then to the southward 
and eastward; on the 20th we had a gale, but in 
open water. Still it was very bad, not on account of 
the wind, but the spray coming over us formed itself 
into ice before reaching the deck, so that everything 
was a mass of ice; coils of rope, and everything else 
were covered several inches in thickness, and most 
of our running gear about the bowsprit was carried 
away by the weight of ice formed on them, At mid- 
night on the 21st we came in sight of a Pack right 
After half an hour's beating at the ropes, 
we managed to get the ship round, but the Erebus 
missed three times; however, we escaped without 
On the 23rd 
we came in sight of the Grand Barrier, and, as the 


| day was fine, stood within a mile and half of it, 


finally reaching latitude 78° 10’ S. in longitude 162° 


| W., having got six miles farther than we did the 


long as I could procure a crust of bread and cheese | 
in England, I would not go there: it will be a 
loss to all, except land speculators; an honest man | observations are very satisfactory, and the position of | representation could only be effected under certain 


will never survive there, in my opinion. 
from that place on the 23rd November, intending 
to touch at Chatham Island for magnetic purposes, 
but the weather was so foggy when off it, that we 
did not even make the land, and it was not of suf- 
ficient consequence to detain us, so we made the best 
of our way to the southward and eastward, it being 
Captain Ross’s intention to proceed as far as the 


south; the winds were favourable, and the weather 
fine, but occasionally very thick fogs, which kept us 
continually firing muskets, beating gongs, and tolling 
hells, to keep company with the Erebus. On the 


and proceeded south; on the 18th we entered the 
Pack in latitude 624°, and longitude 147° W.: this 
was considerably to the northward of where we made 


the 23rd, when the ice became thick and heavy, and | ber of small spars. 


| 
) 
| 
| 


year before; under all circumstances this was more 
than we expected, for after being detained so long in 
the Pack, and the season closing so fast, we had little 
prospect of attaining so much ; and although we had 
not discovered any land, all the magnetic and other 


proceed to the eastward, we were obliged to com- 
mence our retreat, which we did, tracing the Pack 
edge. On the 5th March we re-crossed the Antarctic 
circle, and saw but a few icebergs. On the night of 
the 12th, or rather the morning of the 13th, for it 
was a little after midnight, the night being pitch dark 


| and stormy, with a heavy sea, running in latitude 60°, 
150th degree of West longitude, and then to proceed | 


we were running east, wind nearly aft, when suddenly 
we found ourselves close to a chain of large icebergs, 
and in hauling up to clear them, (each ship doing so 
on opposite tacks) we came into unavoidable (and, 


| as it proved to be, fortunate) contact, striking very 
13th December we arrived in the parallel mentioned, | 


violently ; our starboard bows met. This ship carried 


| away jib-boom, cat-head, anchor, yard-arms, booms, 


, and a boat, &c.; but the loss experienced by the | 


| Erebus was much greater; her howsprit close off to 
it last year. We proceeded through it very well till the bows, fore-topmast, cat-head, anchor, and a num- 


Nothing but the extraordinary 


we were unable to proceed, excepting a few miles now | strength of the ships prevented our being cut down 
and then, by boring and shoving along with poles, | to the water’s edge; as it was, she smashed our 
We crossed the Antarctic circle on the 31st, both strengthening pieces outside, and her bulwarks for- 


ships at the same time made fast to the same floe. 
We saw the old year out and new year in on the ice 
between the ships, and on the evening of the Ist had 
a ball there, and kept the dancing up till three the 
next morning; so you see, even bl up by 
ice on every side, we had some fun ; but that was 
the first and last of it. 
but were obliged to make fast again; on the 18th 
January cast off, and on the 20th had a very heavy 
gale, with a tremendous swell, which rendered our 
situation for thirty-six hours truly perilous: it was 
more like being tossed about by an earthquake than 
a sea, the immense masses gfsice threatening, as it 
were, to grind us to pow indeed no ordinary 
built ship could have n hour; as it was, 
soon after the commen the gale the Erebus 





We cast off occasionally, | 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


wards were cut down to the deck. All the time we 
were foul we were helplessly drifting towards the ice- 
bergs, and we thought we were inevitably lost ; but 
on the ships clearing, we saw one part of the bergs 
darker than the rest, and, fortunately, it was an 
opening. Immediately after clearing the ship, we 
were rushing close past an immense berg, and passed 
through an opening between two not more than 
twice the breadth of the ship, the foam caused by 


, the sea against them breaking over us on each 


\ 


side. I have neither time nor inclination to dwell 
on the events of that dreadful night; it even now 
makes me shudder to think of it; but some day, 
please God, through whose merciful interposition we 
were saved, I will give you an account when sitting 
over the fireside, I suppose no nayal annals in the 


world could record such a narrow escape ; howey, 
we did escape, and, what was more fortunate, wi 
out the loss of a life. The crippled state of the shi 
prevented Captain Ross from fully performing all he 
had originally intended, which was after arriving at 
latitude 60°, longitude 125° W. (a spot calculated 
by Colonel Sabine as that of maximum intensity, but 
which had proved to be incorrect), to have again pro- 
ceeded south, if possible, as far as Cook's “ Ne plus 
ultra,” and then to this place. As it was, we made 
the best of our way, and, with the exception of losing 
a man overboard, off Cape Horn, arrived here in 
safety without a man on the sick list in either ship, 
on the 6th April, after being 135 days at sea, and 
133 without seeing any land. We are now waiting for 
orders, and going on with our magnetometric and 
pendulum observations, and I assure you we have 
enough of it. At the end of August we are going down 
to St. Martin’s Cove (near Cape Horn), leaving an 
Observatory here, and we shall be there a couple 
of months. On our return, we expect to receive 
orders to go again south, but as it is uncertain, 
you may expect to have me again amongst you ina 
few months. I do not know if you will be able 
to decipher my hieroglyphics; but you are an old 
sailor, and know how to take the will for the deed; 
my time is very much occupied, or I would give you 
a longer yarn. If you have a few minutes’ spare 
time, believe me I shall be delighted to hear how 
you all get on, Direct it to the Cape of Good Hope 
to await our arrival, for we are certain of touching 
there, Yours, &e, — 


er, 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Sir R, Westmacott’s Lectures on Sculpture. 
LECTURE I. 

On the evening of the 20th ult., Sir R. Westmacott 
delivered his second lecture on Sculpture. It em- 
braced a general survey of the schools and style of 
art of and from the earliest, or archaic, period, down to 
the fifth century before Christ ; the age of Pericles, 
and of Myron, Phidias, and Polycletus. The Pro. 
fessor in his introduction adverted to the primary 
object or application of sculptured forms, and re- 
marked how that circumstance influenced the style 
or sentiment of the artists. ‘The purpose of the first 
; emblematic representations in all countries being, he 
| said, to present to the people objects of public worship, 
| the spirit which invented them became transferred to 
| Art. With some nations, as with the Egyptians, this 





We sailed | the Pole more fully verified. Not being able to | forms established by custom or by law. The same 


| obstruction to improvement (for it had that effect) 
| existed in more eastern countries; and it may be 
| traced even in the early periods of Rome. With the 
| Greeks, also, a high degree of veneration for ancient 
| types continued for some time after they had arrived 
j at comparative eminence in art; but when the rapid 
| progress in civilization of this highly gifted people 
had produced its natural effects, both in their 
physical and moral condition, their ideas respecting 
art experienced, also, a revolution, and, as will be 
seen as we proceed in our examination, they sub- 
stituted more pleasing forms for the hitherto pre 
scriptive characters of their divinities; and while they 
rejected or modified the old symbols, they sought in 
nature for the character most accordant with their 
ideas of fitness with relation to the personification 
proposed. 

The first types of their divinities were mere blocks 
Thus we find Jupiter Milichius was worshipped under 
the form of a pyramid ; and Diana Patroa, and the 
ancient Venus of Paphos, were represented by rude 
columns ; to these, heads were shortly after added. 
The Lacedemonians retained this practice for a long 
time, and Pausanias speaks of a Venus Urania of 
that early style of art preserved at Athens in his 
time. 

Figures, with the arms attached to the body, in 
the Egyptian manner, followed next ; the separation 
of the lower extremities being marked by a mere line; 
but at what time the formation or developement of 
the whole figure, with action, took place is uncertain. 

This extremely rude art appears to have con 
tinued until about 800 years B.c., when Dibutades 
of Sicyon is supposed to have formed his school. 
The statues of that time, from the custom of exhibit 
ing figures at festivals, were draped, and .we have 





most probably a fair specimen of their simple cot 
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we 8014] 
ET i draped 
‘on and treatment in a fragment of a drape 
Sam in the British Museum. It is from the 
: mple presumed to have been dedicated to Themis, 
7 Phamnue. It must be admitted, however, that 


the foundation of the schools of Sicyon, Corinth, 


and AEgina is involved in much obscurity, The most 
authentic examples of archaic art and style are to be 
found in coins and medals. 

It would not be difficult, perhaps, to trace the 
hechangesin Art; to distinguish the passions 


causes of t . , 
or motives which influenced these changes; and to 


see how far imagination swayed the artist in this 
respect. In recurring to the history of the people 
amongst whom the arts were most successfully culti- 
vated we shall find that the departures that were made 
from ancient usage arose from no light or unsteady 
desires, from no inconsistengy or indifference to the 
Arts in the massof the people, but from a sense of their 
religious and political importance, combined with the 
rsonal feeling of the artist, who desired to have 
scope for the full developement of his powers; and 
the time arrived when a nation felt that its glory was 
as immediately connected with the fame of its artists, 
as with that of its historians and its poets, 

The first period of Greek art, that is, from the 
30th Olympiad to the age of Ageladas, was distin- 
guished in its earliest stage by the same peculiarities 
in the eyes, countenance, and general forms which 
Ihave noticed in the early period of Etruscan Art. 
The earliest Athenian tedradrachms, as well as the 
coins of Posidonia, Caulonia, and some others, the 
character of which are eminently deficient in variety 
and expression, supply examples of this period. 

The more ancient temples of Greece, and the sta- 
tucs within them, having been utterly destroyed in the 
Persian invasion, medals, from the symbols found on 
them, not only assist in making us acquainted with 
the ideas entertained of art in those towns where they 
were struck, but they often lead to the knowledge 
of statues, and other works now lost, and also of the 
epochs in which they were executed. The Professor 
took occasion to observe, that as the Mint was in 
many cities wholly under the control of the priest- 
hood, a long adherence to archaic form was secured, 
even after the twin branch of Sculpture had consider- 
ably improved. Indeed, the respect paid by the 
Greeks themselves to early embleins, frequently led 
them to preserve these forms on their coins, in pre- 
ference to imitating on them their own more beautiful 
statues, 

In the choice of medals to assist his inquiry into 
the progress of art, the student was recommended to 
have recourse to those of the cities of Magna-Grecia 
and Sicily rather than to those of Greece Proper; 
tlhe former were situated in a more fruitful soil, and 
from that and other causes they sooner attained toa 
state of wealth and prosperity, always favourable to 
the developement of art. 

It is remarkable that the faculty of seeing and 
boldly copying nature is strongly indicated in the 
coins of Sybaris, which are even of an earlier date 
than those of Posidonia and Caulonia. In the Bull, 
which appears on the reverse of these coins, the hind 
quarters of the animal are treated in a very grand 
and effective manner, and the whole is executed 
with surprising freedom. 

From the necessity of adapting both alto and 
basso relievo to their coins, these works present 
notions of just proportions at a very early period of 
art. The best specimens of the kind in this country 
(speaking of works in low relief), may be seen in a 
subject representing ‘ Hercules taming the Hind,’ 
and in one of the * Dioscuri curbing a Horse.’ They 
present a quality of relievo which has been success- 
fully adopted in a later age, for works in particular 
situations, An interesting example, in marble, may 
be seen at Wilton House. ‘This very curious basso- 
relievo has on it an inscription in the Boustrophedon 

manner. 

The style of this early period is rigid, and there 
are peculiarities which distinguish it in a marked 
manner from that of later ages. The muscles, more 
especially of the body, are more strongly indicated 
than they appear in nature; but they are accurately 
disposed. The proportions are long; sometimes 
extending to eight heads; the chest is full, and the 
lower part of the abdomen contracted, while the 
thighs are much charged or swollen. This style con- 
tinued so late as 500 B.c. 





Thus, from the examples preserved to us of bassi- 
relievi, and with the aid of medals and coins, we may 
form a tolerably just estimate of the state of Hellenic 
Art, for several ages,—from the rude to the more 
enlarged view of nature. until the principles of style 
became fully established at about 525 n.c.—the age 
of Canachus and Aristocles, the heads of the School 
of Sicyon,—and of Ageledas the master of Phidias, 
of Myron, and of Polycletus. 

Art, even in the most adverse times, when Greece 
was disturbed by yarious foreign irruptions, but more 
particularly by the check given to its prosperity by 
the Dorian Invasion, was still supported by Religion; 
and although slow in its progress, it was never, as 
with their literature, wholly interrupted. Their 
statues, at earlier periods of art, were usually of wood 
or clay, or in what is called Toreutic Art. But the 
Professor remarked that Pausanias mentions having 
seen at Lacedamon a statue in brass by Gitiadas, 
whom some antiquaries place at 750 n.c.; and 
another by Learchus, of Rhegium, said to be the 
oldest existing in that material. They were of 
hammered work, and rivetted, and, most probably, 
were—so-called—Deedalian Art. 

There are also some statues in marble of the | 
above period. The colossal head of Hercules in the 
British Museum, with crisped locks of hair, is of the 
same style. The Professor's opinion of this work is, | 
that it is a copy from a bronze of an earlier period. 
This head has, however, other peculiarities than 
those common to art of its supposed age, in the 
double marking to the upper eyelids. The coins of | 
Acanthus of this period are remarkable for their | 
beauty and intelligence, as are also those of AZnosand 
of Thasos. 

It must be observed, that, imperfect as are these 





examples, they were the germ of those principles | 


which were preserved to succeeding ages. Thus we 
find, at a very carly period, when the free study of 
nature was still fettered in Greece (the fine arts being 
under the control of hieratic laws), that the artists 
established certain principal divisions of the body; this 
was soon followed by the extension of the masses and 
the more correct marking of the muscles; the union 
with the adjacent parts was observed, and much 
attention was given to the termination of the 
bones, and their appearance as indicated in 
nature. ‘Though we still find no direct attempt at 
beauty, there was a more exact consideration as to 





parts; and though the treatment or execution was 
angular and severe, both in statues and in works in 
relievi, the drawing generally was more correct. 


became more settled, and science and literature had 
begun to enlarge the mind. 
that something more was required than the mere imi- 
tation of nature, but they had not yet arrived at that 


degree of confidence which stimulated them to follow | 
immediately the impulses of genius, though many of | 
their works clearly show that they were struggling | 


for more noble objects and a wider range. 

Before I proceed to consider the style of the im- 
mediate precursors of Phidias, and their reputed 
works, I shall advert, as they more properly belong 
to the Archaic Age, to the discoveries among the ruins 
of the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, in the island 
of /Egina. 

Of the artists who constructed this temple, or who 
executed the sculpture, we are uninformed. We 
may, however, from the high character of the people, 
and from the veneration in which the Panhellenian 
god was held, reasonably conclude that the most ce'e- 
brated artists of the age were employed in the exe- 
cution of these sculptures. Callon was at this time 
in great repute, as was also Canachus; and Ageladas, 
then in his noviciate, worked under them. ‘This was 
about 535 B.c. 

The A&ginetans had long held a distinguished 
place, both as a commercial and a refined people, 
among the other nations of Greece. The Athenians, 
jealous of their reputation and increasing naval 
power, sought by exclusive decrees a cause of quarrel, 
which ultimately led to the captivity and dispersion 
of the weaker state. After the Battle of Zyos 
Potamos, and the termination of the Peloponnesian 
War, 405 n.c., the A°ginetans were allowed to return 
to their island, but they never again rose to any great 
consideration or power. 

The dispersion of a school which had been held in 


The Greeks perceived | 





such high esteem, and in which it may be said Myron, 
Polycletus, and Phidias were formed, must have had 
considerable influence on the people with whom they 
had colonized, and must have contributed generally 
to the establishment of sound principles in art. In 
the marbles to which I have alluded, the peculiarities 
of the early manner are not only subdued, but a 
striking attention to nature may be observed in the 
bodies, the arms, and the lower extremities, while 
the heads and the hair have all the peculiar and 
distinctive character of the symbolical and prescrip- 
tive sculpture of the remote Archaic period. 

It will not be very difficult to account for this dis- 
crepancy and seeming inconsistency. Typical Sculp- 
ture, as the Professor had before remarked, was pre- 
served (in coins more particularly) long after consi- 
derable progress had been made in art. With the 
/Eginetans there were mos* powerful reasons for its 
being more especially observed. Proud of their 
lineage, and their direct descent from the Acacide, they 
remained strongly attached to every idea connected 
with their local deities, or with forms which conduced 
to the remembrance of the heroes from whom they 
sprung; and the respect in which these (the AZacid) 
were held throughout Greece induces a strong belief 
that these marbles present typical images ; perhaps of 
Telamon, of Peleus, of Achiiles, and Pyrrhus, an- 
cestors of the A2ginetans, and the memory of whose 
heroic actions they must have been particularly 
anxious to preserve. 

The heads, which afford subject for the antiquary, 
rather than the artist, have all the peculiarities of 
the most ancient period ; but the eyes protrude, and 


| are rather full on the profile ; the mouth is a little 


open, the terminations turning upwards, giving the 
expression of a constant smile; the chin is large and 
pointed; the hair on the heads, beards, and on the 
pubis is disposed in a regular order, in small and 
crisp locks. To several of the helmets metal orna- 
ments were attached, 

In these marbles we may perhaps trace the last 
examples of the early consecrated form in the heads 
of divinities and heroes ; though later artists imitated 
the style of Etruscan statues, and we are told that 
Euticrates, the son and scholar of Lysippus, preferred 
the austerity of preceding masters to the elegance of 
his father’s works; and thus we still find, even in 
the soft age of Praxiteles, examples of the more se- 
vere manner of Myron. But it was no longer a pre- 
scribed system of representation from which artists 


| could not depart. 
We now approach a period when civil institutions | 
| of Apollo in the British Museum, 


An example may be seen of the style of art im. 
mediately preceding the age of Phidias, in a statue 
From the de- 
scription left us by Pliny and others, it affords us a 
fair idea of the style of Onatas. ‘Though it is hard 
and severe, it has much grandeur and vigour, and 
there is in it an approach to ideal grace, and a more 
careful imitation of nature: we may still, however, 
trace, both in the treatment of the head and in the 
thighs, some of the characteristics of archaic art. 

Among the works which immediately preceded 
the most splendid era of Sculpture, may also be 
classed the marble statue of the Discobolus, or Quoit- 
thrower, of the British Museum ; an ancient copy from 
the celebrated statue in bronze, by Myron. This 
statue, it must be observed, offers in its composition 
one of the very few examples preserved to us in the 
antique of statues in violent action. 

The Professor here alluded to the great advantage 
which accrued to art from its extensive employment 
in decorating temples, and in recording the heroic 
deeds of the Athenians. The defeat of the Persians 
had as extraordinary an effect on the arts as on 
politics. The enterprising spirit of the Athenians 
received every possible stimulus to exertion, and the 
aid of art was called in to do honour to noble and 
patrio! hievements. This gave ample employment 
to the stulptor, while religion became sufficiently 
indemnified for the departure from the old conse- 
crated forms in the almost superhuman excellence 
which charaeterized art in the representation of gods 
and heroes, and in the surpassing splendour of chrys- 
clephantine Sculpture, or the combination of ivory 
and gold. 

To name all the distinguished sculptors and statu- 
aries of this peri offer a mere catalogue 
without any very lication. It will be suf- 
ficient to say, t was graced by Phidias, 
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Alcamenes, and Agoracritus, and embracing a period 
of fifty years, by Polycletus, Gorgias, Myron, Scopas, 
and Pythagoras. Under these artists, or at about 
430 years B.c., Sculpture may be said to have reached 
its acme. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Too zealous to wait for Easter, Mr. Burford, by 
way of Carnival treat, has opened a new Panorama: 
the subject, the City of Edinburgh, taken at the 
moment of Her Majesty’s arrival,—of course, in the 
absence of the Baillies. The view has almost the 
literal and lineal truth of a Daguerréotype, not merely 
as regards the aspect of the city, with its picturesque 
contrast of ancient and modern architecture, but as 
giving the rainy, variable atmosphere of the North. 
It seemed to us, however, more feebly coloured than 
usual ; but this is an impression which we know 
wears off with familiarity; but were the judgment 
accepted as final, it would do little to damage the 
value of a picture, which is as welcome as it is 
interesting. 


There are rumours of extensive alterations being 
about to take place in Westminster Abbey. The 
organ is to be removed, and the choir enlarged, by 
taking in portions of the aisles of the nave and tran- 
septs, now detached by wooden screens. These 
changes will necessitate others in the present ar- 
rangement of the choir. We hope they will lead to 
the substitution of real carved wooden stalls, in a 


more consistent style and better character than | 


the present, which we believe are cast iron painted. 
The pews, of course, must be abandoned, when 
the crusty vergers will lose their bribes for civi- 
lity—a preparatory step, perhaps, to the Dean and 
Chapter giving up the exhibition fees. The monuments 
against the present choir screen must also find some 
other locality—perhaps in the triforium. Let us 
hope that the dusty matting will be removed from 
that venerable relic of Mosaic work, Bishop Ware's 
pavement; and that the black and white marble 
flooring will give way to the red and amber patterned 
tiles. But we ought to possess Fortunatus’s wishing 
cap to effect half our desires with respect to this 
venerable building ; so we cease for the present. 


The following is an extract from a letter written 
by a gentleman, who has lately joined Dr. Lepsius 
and his party:—*On Sunday morning, we visited 
the Great Pyramid. The prospect was indee 
unique, and can scarcely be described. On the one 
side the rich valley of the Nile, on the other the dead 
and barren wilderness, and near us the burial places, 
over which 5,000 years have passed without being 
able to effate them. All our friends are well, and 
suffer more from cold than heat. I am now once 
more in Cairo in order to make some purchases, 
This place is thoroughly eastern, and we may fully 
realize here all that we have read in the Arabian 
Nights. Constantinople cannot, in this respect, be 
compared with it. Cairo is, indeed, a city of wonders, 
with its narrow, closely-packed houses, covered with 
strange, fantastic carving, its gigantic mosques, its 
slender, arrowy minarets, and its rich suburbs | 
crowded with palm groves, broad-leaved bananas, 
cypresses, and all the rich vegetation of the Nile, 
its noisy, half-naked, muscular, Arab and Egyptian 
population, varied now and then by the solemn Turk, 
riding on his finely caparisoned ass or stately camel. 
On one side of the town are gardens and fields ex- 
tending to the banks of the Nile; on the other the 
Mocattam range begins to rise, and the whole scene 
is crowned by the lofty citadel. In the evening 
a magician paid us a visit, who exhibited Lord 
Nelson with his one arm, an exceedingly good like- 
ness, in a mirror of ink. The whole, however, was a 
most ridiculous exhibition. Among others, he gave 
us a representation of the present Prince of Wales 
in black trousers, and with enormous motstachios ! 
To-night we are to be visited by a snake-charmer, 
As soon as our investigations on the field of the Py- 


d | 


| information interesting to archwologists. The Ar- 


clock, made by Mr. Thomson, of London. 

A further consolidation of the Public Records took 
place at Carlton Ride last week, and likewise the 
removal of certain documents of a miscellaneous 
character was effected from the Chapter House to 
the Rolls House. The records brought to Carlton 
Ride were all of a dry, legal character, and chiefly 
modern—indictments, affidavits, writs, orders, con- 
troulment rolls, &c. (the latter from the reign of 
Edward the Third)—belonging to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. 

The daily papers record the recent decease of 
Michael J. Quin, in the fiftieth year of hisage. He 
was, we believe, the first editor of the Dublin Review, 
and published ‘ Travels in Spain,’ ‘ A Steam Voyage 
down the Danube,’ and, if we mistake not, had an- 
other work on the eve of publication. 

Letters from St. Petersburgh announce the death 
in that city, at‘ the age of seventy-four, of Frederic 
d’Adelung. Adelung was born at Stettin, in Prussia, 
and was son of the still more illustrious linguist of 
the same name. The son is the author of numerous 
works on the languages and literature of the East, 
and on Asiatic, Russian, Scandinavian, and German 
antiquities —A Russian journal, the Gazette of Com- 
merce, also gives a tempting description of an acqui- 
sition recently made by the Museum of the Corps des 
Mines, in St. Petersburgh, the gift of a munificent 
merchant, M. Liwerstine. It consists of a remark- 
able collection of pearls and precious stones— 
| amongst which are more than 500 monstres pearls, 
valued at upwards of 60,000 roubles. One of these, 
in particular, is a pearl of prodigious size and in- 
comparable beauty, adhering to its shell. The col- 
lection of precious stones, cut and in the rough, of 
all forms and hues, and the collection of diamonds, 
are not less extraordinary than that of the pearls. 
The Emperor has acknowledged the donor’s muni- 
ficence by creating him a Knight of the order of St. 
Stanislaus, of the third class. 

It seems that Mendelssohn has made another 
addition to the store of concert music, by the recent 
production, at Leipsic, of a grand cantata ‘The First 
Walpurgis Night.’ This was enthusiastically wel- 
comed ; some of the pieces receiving a double encore. 
We are told that there is a chance of Spohr coming 
to conduct the last of our Philharmonic Concerts ; 
and we read that another difference, between Duprez 
; and the management of the French Opera, has been 
| followed by the tenor proffering his resignation. By 
| all these novelties and changes we English may pos- 
| sibly be gainers. 
| The Kunstblatt announces the completion of the 
| monument to Sebastian Bach. It is as yet covered, 
| and will not be exposed to public view until the 21st 
| of this month, which was Bach’s birthday.—The same 
journal also informs us that the arcades of the 
Minster at Aix-la-Chapelle are to be restored, by 
command of the indefatigable King of Prussia, at an 
expense of 20,000 thalers. 

The continental papers furnish several heads of 








moricain gives the particulars of a remarkable dis- 
covery resulting from the recent gales. A complete 
mountain of sand has been displaced on the coast at 
Crozon, and the casualty has exposed to view the 
remains of a village, with its church and surrounding 
cemetery. The oldest inhabitant of the country 
retains no tradition which can have reference to this 
sea-Herculaneum. From Brittany, we hear of a 
discovery which has been made in the fine old ca- 
thedral of Saint-Pol-de-Léon. The workmen en- 
gaged in repairing the vault, discovered a vase of 
baked clay, which being broken, was found to con- 
tain some thirty ancient coins, of the fourteenth 
century. They are all the coins of contemporary 
princes—placed there, no doubt, to indicate the date 
of the portion of the building in which they were 
discovered—the greater number of them being of the 





ramids are finished, we think of going on to Saccara ; 
from thence we shall proceed to Fazum, which is | 
only a day’s journey farther, Lepsius’s plan is then 


to go slowly on camels along the eastern bank, to | 
Syene, and return by the western. 
farther south will be post 
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dukes of Brittany. Amongst these pieces there are 
—one of John, Count of Montfort, who died in 1345, 
the father of Duke John IV., and husband of the 
famous Jeanne de Montfort, the daughter of Louis 
Count of Flanders and Nevers, who died at Cressy, 
in 1346,—one of this latter prince,—one of Edward 
III. of England, who was John’s ally in his wars 
against France, and the father of his first wife,— 


the use of the church of Cults a splendid gallery 





Valois,—and several of Charles V.—From Cope, 
hagen, we have accounts of the annual 


meeti 
the Northern Archeological Society — the r~ 
interesting of whose proceedings were the presen. 


tation and explanation of several Monuments re. 
cently discovered in America, corroborative of the 
view of its early intercourse with Europe, | 
before the days of Columbus. These monument 
were,—1, a stone slab, bearing an inscription com. 
posed of twenty-four Runic characters, discovered 
in the valley of the Ohio; 2, a pair of pincers, 
of massive silver, found in the Brazilian Province 
of Bahia, exactly resembling those of the same 
kind, in bronze, so often met with in the tumulary 
mounds of Scandinavian countries ; 3, arrows, with 
heart-shaped heads inrock crystal, saws made with the 
teeth of sharks and fragments of flints, discovered jn 
California, and resembling in all respects those used 
by the ancient Greenlanders; and 4, three ye 
ancient Peruvian vases. The chaplain to the fr. 
gate Bellona, during her last voyage of circum. 
navigation, announced that the Brazilian govem. 
ment had taken steps for exploring the ground on 
which so many ruins have been found, which aps 
pear to announce the former existence of a Scandi- 
navian colony. This ground is situate in the southern 
portion of the province of Bahia, on the left bank of 
the Brago-do-Cingora, to the south of the Sierra-do- 
Cingora. The Society has also received intelligence 
of the discovery of the foundations of a church in 
Greenland, the existence of which has, hitherto, been 
unsuspected. 

We publish, in another column, a letter from an 
officer on board H.M.S. Terror, giving some interest- 
ing particulars of the Antarctic Expedition. It is, 
as the writer states, “a sailor’s yarn,” and was ad- 
dressed to an old sailor ; but it is of great interest, and 
we are obliged for being permitted to make in public, 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL, 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS Is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five in the Evening. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—Consisting 
of objects exclusively Chinese, surpasses in extent and grandeur any 
similar display in the known world, entirely filling the spacious saloon, 
225 feet in length, and embracing upwards of fifty figures as large 
as life, all fac-similes, in their native costumes, from the highest 
mandarin to the blind mendicant; also many thousand specimens, 
illustrating the appearance, manners, and customs of more than three 
hundred million Chinese, is NOW OPEN, from Ten til! Ten.—Admit- 
tance, 2s. 6d.; Children under Twelve years of age, 1s. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


During Lent the DISSOLVING ORRERY will be exhibited on 
WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, at Twelve o’Clock in the Morning 
and at Eight in the Evening. At work daily, a complete arrangement 
of COTTON SPINNING MACHINERY, consisting of a CARD- 
ING, ROVING, and SPINNING FRAME, showing the whole 
Process of converting raw Cotton into a State fit for Weaving. 
Cary’s NEW MICROSCOPE, magnifying Seventy-four Million 
imes. New DISSOLVING VIEWS, exhibiting Scenes in AFF- 
GHANISTAN, CONSTANTINOPLE, the HOLY LAND, &e. &e. 
The COLOSSAL ELECTRICAL MACHINE, is exhibited Daily, 
at a quarter to Three and at Eight inthe Evening, except Wednesdays 
and Fridays. Lectures Daily on CHEMISTRY and NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, by Dr. Ryan and Prof. Bachhoffner. The CLASS 
LECTURES are continued as usual. Admission, One Shilling, 
Schools, half-price. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tne Anniversary Meeting was held on the 17th of 
February, when Mr. Warburton was elected Pre- 
sident, and, for Vice Presidents, Dr. Buckland, Mr. 
Darwin, Mr. Greenough, and Mr. John Taylor ;— 
Secretaries, Mr. R. A. C. Austen, and Mr. W. J. 
Hamilton, M.P. ; Foreign Secretary, Sir H. T. Dela 
Beche; Treasurer, Mr. J. L. Prevost. 

On announcing the award of the Wollaston Medals, 
and of the Donation Fund for 1843, Mr. Murchison, 
the President, made the following observations :— 
The Report of the Council having acquainted you 
that Wollaston Medals have this year been adjudi- 
cated to MM. Dufrénoy and Elie de Beaumont, I 
beg to be permitted to preface their delivery by @ 
few observations.—With liberal and enlightened 
views, Dr. Wollaston left the Council perfectly unfet- 
tered in their selection of persons qualified to receive 
the proceeds of a fund which he bequeathed to us 
for the purpose of encouraging geological researches, 
or of rewarding those who successfully completed 
them. In founding a medal which bears on it the 
likeness of that great philosopher, we recognize the 
principle of an occasional reward for eminence m 


geological labours, whilst the interest of the surplus 





one of David, King of Scotland,—one of Philip of 


money might be annually bestowed on some man of 
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science employed in the accumulation of facts. In 
the course of the Address which I am about to read, 

the useful application of one of these donations de- 

rived from this source will be pointed out, and in the 

ean time I will briefly advert to the destination of 

the Gold Medals, which have been adjudicated to M. 
Dufrénoy and M. Elie de Beaumont, for their Geo- 
logical Map of the French dominions. Of the pe- 
culiar excellencies of this great work, as creditable 
to the French Government, who fostered it, as to the 

eologists who executed it, I have already expressed 
unqualified approbation in my discourse of last year, 
when the map was sent to us, with the assurance of 
its authors, that they had great pleasure in offering 
it to us, as it was in our own islands, when young 
geologists, that they first acquired that knowledge of 
the classification of sedimentary deposits which led 
them to embark in their great national enterprise. 

To treat of all the merits of our distinguished Fo- 
reign Associates, would be to enter not only upon 
the geology of France, so fertile in remarkable phe- 
nomena, but also on the structure of other tracts of 
the surface of the globe on which they have reflected 
light. I must therefore restrict myself to the ex- 
pression of my sincere belief, that this Society never 
made an awa.d more creditable to its just apprecia- 
tion of pure geological merit, than is evidenced in 
the adjudication of our Wollaston Medal te men who 
have raised such a durable monument to our science 
asthe Geological Map of France. 

In heartily congratulating you, gentlemen, on hay- 
ing done honour to yourselves by adding the names 
of Dufrénoy and de Beaumont to the list of those 
eminent foreign philosophers who have already won 
the meed of your applause, you have, I am convinced, 
raised the value of the distinction in the estimation 
of all cultivators of geology; and in handing these 
medals to our Foreign Secretary, Sir H. De la Beche, 
for transmission to our French Associates, I beg that 
he will express to them, that in this award we view 
them not as foreigners, but as friends and leaders, 
from whose writings we have received both instruc- 
tion and delight, and whose successful career we have 
thus endeavoured to honour by the choicest gift we 
have it in our power to bestow. 

In presenting the medals to Sir H. De la Beche, 
Mr. Murchison rose and said,— 

Sir Henry, I have now simply to request you to 
make known to our distinguished French Associates 
how highly we prize their services, a task which may 
indeed be well confided to your hands, as by your 
own long continued and successful labours in the 
same departments of our science, you are better 
qualified than any member of this Society to appre- 
ciate the high order of merit of the Geological Map 
of France. 

Sir Henry De la Beche expressed the great grati- 
fication it afforded him to receive the medals on 
behalf of his distinguished friends MM. Dufrénoy 
and Elie de Beaumont. It would be superfluous in 
anassembly of geologists such as the present to ad- 
vert to the labours of such men: they were known 
and fully appreciated by the geological world. The 
Geological Map of France, now before the Society, 
spoke for itself. MM. Dufrénoy and Elie de Beau- 
mont had desired him to express to the Society their 
high estimate of the honour conferred upon them; 
and he felt assured that the Society, on its part, 
could not but experience great gratification in thus 
endeavouring to show their high sense of the import- 
ant benefits it in common with the geologists of all 
nations had derived from the labours of these dis- 
tinguished men. 

The President then handed the balance of the 
Wollaston Fund to the Secretary, Mr. W. J. Ha- 
milton, to promote the publication of Mr. Morris's 
tabular work, on organic remains. 
neg 22.—The President, Mr. Warburton, in the 
chair, 

1. ‘On some new species of Fossil Chimzroids, 
with remarks on their general affinities,’ by Sir P. 
G. Egerton, Bart—The number of described species 
of Chimera—soft-boned fishes of singular forms—is 
very small, whether recent or extinct. They were 
first recognized in a fossil state by Dr. Buckland in 
1835. The original memoir comprised descriptions 
of four species ; two others were added by Professor 

iz, The list was soon afterwards augmented by 
two species from the Stonesfield oolite, constructed by 





Dr. Buckland from some enigmatical specimens for- 
warded by the author under the impression that they 
had some resemblance to the subjects he was engaged 
upon. A ninth species came from the Caen oolite. 
A tenth has been described by Professor Owen, in 
his Odontography, from specimens in the Hunterian 
Collection, and Professor Agassiz has named an 
eleventh, in the museum of Lord Enniskillen, from 
the galt. Sir P. Egerton, in the present memoir, 
doubles the number. He describes seven new species 
from the Stonesfield slate, one from the Molasse of 
Switzerland, and three from the neighbourhood of 
Boulogne. With one exception, the characters are 
drawn from the lower jaws of the animals; the ap- 
preciation of their distinction is simple and unerring, 
and the risk of ascribing specific differences to teeth 
derived from one and the same species, varying in 
form according to their position in the mouth, is 
avoided. The author gives a full and elaborate de- 
scription of each, instituting a critical comparison of 
the several species with each other and with their 
living analogues. He examines, in detail, the struc- 
ture of the characteristic parts of the existing Chi- 
m@ras, and corrects some errors in the published 
figures of their jaws. He observes, that the fossil 
species hitherto ascribed to the genus Chimera, 
arrange themselves naturally into two groups, the 
one characterized by the size of the teeth and the 
coarseness of their structure, the other by their com- 
pact form and denser structure. The species be- 
longing to the former division range from the tertiary 
strata to the great oolite ; the latter group is confined 
to fhe oolite. He thinks it may be necessary hereafter 
to subdivide the fossil species into two genera, and 
proposes, in such case, the name Gavodus for the 
second group. At present, he includes the whole 
under the generic name of Ischyodus, indicative of 
the great power of jaw these fishes must have pos- 
sessed. From specimens in the Hunterian Collection 
he constitutes two new genera of Chimeroid fishes, 
the one, Elasmodus, including two species, one of 
which is from the London clay, and the other, Psalio- 
dus, including a single species, supposed to be also 
from that deposit. Sir P. Egerton adds a table of all 
the known fossil genera and speciés of Chimzroids, 
with their localities, and the strata in which they 
have been found. 

2. ‘On the Geology of Bayonne,’ by Mr. Pratt.— 
The author gave an account ofa remarkable deposit 
in the neighbourhood of Bayonne, referred by French 
geologists to the upper part of the cretaceous system. 
It is many hundred feet in thickness, more or less 
highly inclined, and resting, as far as the disturbed 
state of the district will admit of a determination, 
nearly conformably upon well characterized cretace- 
ous strata. The whole has apparently been elevated 
by the same causes which have disturbed the creta- 
ceous beds in the neighbourhood. It contains nu- 
merous fossils, the greater part of which are tertiary, 
a few referable to cretaceous forms, and several new 
or indefinite. The mineralogical character of this 
deposit differs equally from any known tertiary or 
cretaceous system, approaching more nearly the 
plastic clay, and in its upper part apparently covered 
by it. On the other hand, the existence of some 
cretaceous species among its fossils, the doubtful 
character of others, and the nearly conformable posi- 
tion and high inclination of its strata, overlying 
the chalk marl, seem to connect it with the cretace- 
ous system. Mr. Pratt describes, in detail, the sec- 
tions of this deposit, seen on the sea coast, in the 
neighbourhood of Biarritz, where the cliffs vary from 
twenty to eighty feet in height. The strata are much 
disturbed, and there are several faults. In places the 
intrusion of igneous rocks has converted an impure 
limestone into a hard crystalline marble, or dolomite. 
The organic remains differed in different localities, 
but Mr. Pratt found certain species common to all 
the beds. The fossils therein found differ altogether, 
however, from those which occur in the cretaceous 
beds by which they are succeeded. The latter have 
much the appearance of chalk marl, and form cliffs 
varying from 50 to 150 feet in height. Mr. Pratt 
gives lists of the fossils found by him in this interest- 
ing deposit. Several of them, referred by French 
naturalists to cretaceous species, he found on com- 
parison, to be distinct. He remarks, that though 
there is a gradual change of species in the organic 
remains from the first rise of the strata to their ter- 





mination, certain corals and shells continue through- 
out, and the change is not greater than might be ex- 
pected, considering the variety in the mineralogical 
character of the beds. He concludes by observing, 
that this extensive deposit, the characters of which 
are, on the whole, tertiary, and which probably may 
be placed earlier in the series than any described 
eocene beds (unless we except the Diablerets and 
some other deposits allied to them in position and 
fossil characters), has been elevated at a period pos- 
terior to the chalk. 
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Feb. 27.—Sir Charles Malcolm, V.P., in the 
chair.—The reading of Mr. Schomburgk’s account of 
his journey to the source of the Takutu, which had 
been begun at the last meeting, was resumed.—Mr. 
Schomburgk and his party having quitted Pirara on 
the 26th of March, arrived, after a march of fifteen 
miles, at the junction of the River Pirara with the 
Mahu. At this place they were detained some days 
in consequence of an accident, by which one of the 
men nearly lost his life, through his own imprudence. 
On the 2nd of April the party resumed their journey 
across the savannahs, and reached the junction of 
the Mahu with the Takutu. The point of confluence 
was found to be in 3° 35’ 8” N. lat., and the difference 
of longitude between Pirara and the confluence 1™ 
36.11 west in time. The Takutu, which in 1838 
had a width of 192 yards, was now found dwindled 
to a small rivulet, and almost stagnant, while the 
Mahu still poured forth a great volume of water, of a 
dark brown colour. The ascent of the Takutu in 
the corials was very slow and tedious,in consequence 
of the lowness of the water, which was such as fres 
quently to necessitate the unloading of the boats. 
Among other objects found in the bed of the Takutu, 
a black sand was occasionally met with, in which 
were minute particles of gold ; but whether or not the 
sand was worth washing, there was no opportunity of 
determining. The whole of the savannah between 
the Rio Branco and the Rupununi, between which 
two rivers the Takutu has its course, was found 
covered on the surface with a vast abundance of 
angular masses of quartz rock, while natural sections 
along the river showed the soil to be composed of 
white and ochreous clays, much mixed with rounded 
pebbles, with a covering of but a few inches of ve- 
getable mould. Indeed, Mr. Schomburgk is of opi- 
nion that the savannahs are of no use but as grazing 
lands. Continuing the ascent of the river, and passing 
several affluents, coming in for the most part on the 
right bank, the travellersreached the western extremity 
ofthe CanukuMountains, in which Mount [lamikipany 
was found to attain a height of 2,500 feet above the 
savannah, TheSawara-a-uru river was next passed, by 
means of which and a portage the Rupununi is reached 
in three days. Hunting and fishing were successful, 
but on land the rattlesnake was to be dreaded, and 
in the water the caiman and sting ray. By one of 
the latter a man of the expedition was wounded, and 
his agony was so great as to render him almost mad ; 
he hid his head in the sand and bit the earth with 
pain. The Cursato Mountains were next reached : 
they form a small chain, whose highest summit, in 
lat. 2° 47! N., was 3,000 feet. A little beyond this, 
the route was continued along the left bank of the 
river, and having first crossed the Curati, and passed 
the Warecokua group of hills, they came to the river 
Watuwau. Of the Curati Mr. Schomburgk says, that 
by means of it and a portage to the Guidiwau, the 
Rio Branco is reached. As for the Watuwau, it was 
a foaming torrent, 150 yards wide, and very difficult 
to cross, in consequence of the rapidity of the current, 
From this place the travellers proceeded to the Tua- 
rutu Mountains. They are about ten miles in their 
greatest length, and attain aheight of 1,800 feet above 
the Takutu. Southward of this group rose the Ossot- 
shuni Mountains, composed chiefly of granitic and 
amphibolic rocks. Leaving these, Mr. Schomburgk 
came to the Macusi settlement of Maripa, the inha- 
bitants of which, he says, with those of two others in 
the vicinity, were the last Indians west of the sources 
of the Essequibo. ‘Taking a guide from Maripa, the 
Takutu was again reached on the 6th of May ; its 
bed was here only ten or twelve feet wide, its waters 
were collected in pools stagnant, and the colour 
nearly black, while wn, before its junction 
with the Mahu, it is The bed of the river 
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was followed up for several miles, and in so doing the 
dry beds of two or three affluents were passed. On the 
7th, Mr. Schomburgk selected a rocky platform on 
which to make his observations, and found the source 
of the Takutu to be in lat. 1° 50/ N., and nineteen 
miles west of Pirara. The next morning the party 
set out on their return. They retraced their steps 
some part of the way, and then Mr. Schomburgk 
crossed over in an E.N.E. direction to the Wapis- 
iana Settlement of Kawurua, close to the Rupununi, 
which he visited. On the 16th he arrived at Tenette, 
on the right bank of the Takutu, where, finding it 
impossible that the party could proceed any longer 
in the boats, for want of water, Indians were procured 
to carry the baggage to Pirara, where they all arrived 
safe on the morning of the 22nd of May, in time to 
celebrate the birth-day of Her Majesty. They had 
been absent nearly two months, and had greatly suf- 
fered from fatigue and excessive heat. The paper 
was illustrated by a map, and several geological spe- 
cimens were exhibited. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, Sir B. Heywood, 
Capt. S. W. Widdrington, R.N.,G. O. Rees, M.D., 
A. F. B. Creuze, John Gould, E. Solly, jun., J. B. 
Heath, J. MacCullagh, Esqrs. have been admitted 
Fellows. The following papers have been read, 
ViZ.:— 

* Observationson the Blood-corpuscles, particularly 
with reference to opinions expressed and conclusions 
drawn in papers ‘On the Corpuscles of the Blood,’ 
and ‘On Fibre,’ recently published in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions,’ by T. W. Jones, Esq. 

* Wind Table, from observations taken at the sum- 
mit of the Rock of Gibraltar,’ by Colonel G. J. 
Harding. 

‘Spermatozoa observed within the Mammiferous 
Ovum,’ by Martin Barry, M.D. 

‘ Experimental Inquiry into the cause of the Ascent 
and Continued Motion of the Sap; with a new 
method of preparing plants for physiological investi- 
gations,” by George Rainey, Esq.—The ascent of 
the sap in vegetables has been generally ascribed to 
a vital contraction either of the vessels or of the 
cells of the plant: the circumstances of that ascent 
taking place chiefly at certain seasons of the year, 
and of the quantity of fluid, and the velocity of its 
motion being proportional to the developement of 
those parts whose functions are obviously vital, as 
the leaves and flowers, have been regarded as conclu- 
sive against the truth ofall theories which professed 
to explain the phenomenon on purely mechanical 
principles. The aim of the author, in the present 
paper, is to show that these objections are not valid, 
and to prove, by a series of experiments, that the 
motion of the sap is totally independent of any vital 
contractions of the passages which transmit it; that it 
is wholly a mechanical process, resulting entirely from 
the operation of endosmose ; and that it takes place 
even through those parts of a plant which have been 
totally deprived of their vitality. The lower extremity 
of a branch of Valeriana rubra was placed, soon after 
being gathered, in a solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury. In afew hours a considerable quantity of this 
solution was absorbed, and the whole plant, which 
had been previously somewhat shrunk from the evap- 
oration of its moisture, recovered its healthy appear- 
ance. On the next day, although the lower portion 
of the branch had lost its vitality, the leaves and all 
the parts of the plant into which no bichloride had 
entered, but only the water of the solution, were 
perfectly healthy and filled with sap. On each of 
the following days additional portions of the stem 
became affected in succession; but the unaffected 
parts still preserved their healthy appearance, and 
the flowers and leaves developed themselves as if the 
plant had vegetated in pure water and the whole stem 
had been in its natural healthy state. On a minute 
examination it was found that calomel, in the form 
of a white substance, had been deposited on the inter- 
nal surface of the cuticle; but no bichloride of mercury 
could be detected in those parts which had retained 
their vitality; thus showing that the solution of the 
bichloride had been decomposed into chlorine, calo- 
mel, and water, and had destroyed the vitality of the 
parts where this action mn place: after which, 
fresh portions of the so! passed through the 
substance of the poison as if they had been 





inorganic canals. Various experiments of a similar 
kind were made on other plants, and the same conclu- 
sions were deduced from them. As the addition ofa 
solution of iodide of potassium converts the bichloride 
of mercury into an insoluble biniodide, the author 
was enabled, by the application of this test to thin 
sections of thestems of plants into which the bichloride 
had been received by absorption, to ascertain, with 
the aid of the microscope, the particular portion of 
the structure into which the latter had penetrated. 
The result of his observations was, that the biniodide 
is found only in the intercellular and intervascular 
spaces, none appearing to be contained within the 
cavities of either cells or vessels. As the fluids con- 
tained in the vessels and in the cells hold in solution 
various vegetable compounds, their density is greater 
than the ascending sap, which is external to them, 
and from which they are separated by an intervening 
organized membrane. Such being the conditions 
requisite for the operation of the principle of endos- 
mose, the author infers that such a principle is con- 
stantly in action in living plants; and that it is the 
cause of the continual transmission of fluids from the 
intervascular and intercellular spaces into the interior 
of the vessels and cells, and also of the ascent of the 
sap. 
*On the Nerves,’ by James Stark, M.D.—The 
author gives the results of his examinations, both 
microscopical and chemical, of the structure and 
composition of the nerves; and concludes that they 
consist, in their whole extent, of a congeries of mem- 
branous tubes, cylindrical in their form, placed pa- 
rallel to one another, and united into fasciculi of var- 
ious sizes; but that neither these fasciculi nor the 
individual tubes are enveloped by any filamentous 
tissue; that these tubular membranes are composed 
of extremely minute filaments, placed in a strictly 
longitudinal direction, in exact parallelism with each 
other, and consisting of granules of the same kind as 
those which form the basis of all the solid structures 
of the body ; and that the matter which fills the tubes 
is of an oily nature, differing in no essential respect 
from butter, or soft fut; and remaining of a fluid 
consistence during the life of the animal, or while it 
retains its natural temperature, but becoming granular 
or solid when the animal dies, or its temperature is 
much reduced. As oily substances are well known 
to be non-conductors of electricity, and as the nerves 
have been shown by the experiments of Bischoff to 
be among the worst possible conductors of this agent, 
the author contends that the nervous agency can be 
neither electricity nor galvanism, nor any property 
related to those powers; and conceives that the phe- 
nomena are best explained on the hypothesis of 
undulations or vibrations propagated along the course 
of the tubes which compose the nerves, by the me- 
dium of the oily globules they contain. He traces the 
operation of the various causes which produce sensa- 
tion, in giving rise to these undulations; and extends 
the same explanation to the phenomena of voluntary 
motion, as consisting in undulations, commencing in 
the brain, as determined by the will, and propagated 
to the muscles, He corroborates his views by ascrib- 
ing the effects of cold in diminishing or destroying 
both sensibility and the power of voluntary motion, 
particularly as exemplified in the hybernation of 
animals, to its mechanical operation of diminishing 
the fluidity, or producing solidity, in the oily medium 
by which these powers are exercised. 

*On a New Method of computing the Perturbations 
of the Planets whose eccentricities and inclinations 
are not small,’ by Prof. Hanson. 


* Variation de la Déclinaison et Intensité Horizon- 
tale observées & Milan pendant vingt-quatre heures 
consécutives le 25 et 26 Novembre, et le 21 et 22 
Décembre, 1842,’ par Prof. Carlini. 

‘On the minute structure of the Skeletons or hard 
parts of Invertebrata,’ by W. B. Carpenter, M.D. 
—The present memoir is the first of a series, and 
relates only to the Mollusca ; he proposes, hereafter, 
to extend his inquiries to the skeletons of the Echi- 
nodermata, and the various classes of articulated 
animals, 

* Observations on certain cases of Elliptic Polariza- 
tion of Light by Reflection, by the Rev. Baden 
Powell. 

* Variation of the Magnetic Needle as observed 
at Washington City, D.C., from 3"30™ July 24th 





to 3% July 25th, 1840, inclusive (Gottingen mean. 
- ; : dove ; 

time),’ by Lieut. Gillies, of the United States ger, 
vice. 

‘Experimental Researches in Electricity) Eigh- 
teenth Series, by Michael Faraday, Esq. Section 9; 
‘On the Electricity evolved by the Friction of Water 
and Steam against other bodies.'—The object of the 
experiments related in this Paper, is to trace the 
source of the electricity which accompanies the issue 
of steam of high pressure from the vessels in which 
it is contained. By means of a suitable apparatus, 
which the author describes and delineates, he found 
that electricity is never excited by the passage of 
pure steam, and is manifested only when water ig at 
the same time present; and hence he conclud 
that it is altogether the effect of the friction of glo. 
bules of water against the sides of the Opening, or 
against the substances opposed to its passage, as the 
water is rapidly moved onwards by the current of 
steam. Accordingly it was found to be increased jn 
quantity by increasing the pressure and impelling 
force of the steam. ‘The immediate effect of this 
friction was, in all cases, to render the steam or 
water positive, and the solids, of whatever nature they 
might be, negative. In certain circumstances, how. 
ever, as whena wire is placed in the current of steam 
at some distance from the orifice whence it has js- 
sued, the solid exhibits the positive electricity already 
acquired by the steam, and of which it is then 
merely the recipient and the conductor. In like 
manner, the results may be greatly modified by the 
shape, the nature, and the temperature of the passages 
through which the steam is forced. Heat, by pre- 
venting the condensation of the steam into water, 
likewise prevents the evolution of electricity, which 
again speedily appears by cooling the passages so as 
to restore the water which is necessary for the pro- 
duction of that effect. The phenomenon of the evo. 
lution of electricity in these circumstances is depen- 
dent also on the quality of the fluid in motion, more 
especially in relation to its conducting power. Water 
will not excite electricity unless it be pure; the ad. 
dition to it of any soluble salt or acid, even in minute 
quantity, is sufficient to destroy this property. The 
addition of oil of turpentine, on the other hand, oc. 
casions the developement of electricity of an opposite 
kind to that which is excited by water; and this the 
author explains, by the particles or minute globules 
of the water having each received a coating of oil, in 
the form of a thin film, so that the friction takes place 
only between that external film and the solids, along 
the surface of which the globules are carried. A 
similar, but a more permanent effect is produced by 
the presence of olive oil, which is not, like oil of tur- 
pentine, subject to rapid dissipation. Similar results 
were obtained when a stream of compressed air was 
substituted for steam in these experiments. When 
moisture was present, the solid exhibited negative, 
and the stream of air positive electricity ; but when 
the air was perfectly dry, no electricity of any kind 
was apparent. The author concludes with an account 
of some experiments in which dry powders of various 
kinds were placed in the current of air ; the results 
differed according to the nature of the substances en 
ployed and other circumstances. 

* Magnetical Term-observations made at the Obser- 
vatory at Prague, for September, October, November, 
and December, 1842,’ by Professor Kreil. ; 

‘On the Structure and mode of action of the Ins; 
by C. R. Hall, Esq. fk 

After reciting the various discordant opinions en 
tertained at different periods by anatomists and phy- 
siologists relative to the structure and actions of the 
iris, the author proceeds to give an account of his 
microscopical examination of the texture of this patt 
of the eye, in different animals. He considers the 
radiated pliese, which are seen on the uvea in Mam- 
malia, as not being muscular; but he agrees with Dr. 
Jacob in regarding them as being analogousin structure 
to the ciliary processes. The white lines and eleva 
tions apparent on the anterior surface of the human 
iris, he supposes to be formed by the ciliary nerves 
which interlace with one another in the form of 4 
plexus. The iris, he states, is composed of two por 
tions; the first consisting of a highly vascular tissue, 
connected by vessels with the choroid, ciliary pr- 
cesses, sclerotica and cornea ; and abundantly suppl 
with nerves, which, in the human iris, appear, 1% 
front view, asthread-like strize,and whichare inv 
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— 
on both surfaces, by the membrane of the aqueous 
humor. ‘They are more or less thickly covered with 
igment, which, by its varying colour, imparts to the 
jrison the anterior surface its characteristic hue, and, 
by its darkness on the posterior surface renders an 
otherwise semi-transparent structure perfectly opaque. 
The second component portion of the iris consists of 
alayer of concentric muscular fibres ; which fibres, 
jn man and mammalia generally, are situated on the 
terior surface of the pupillary portion of the iris; 
put which, in birds, extend much nearer to the ciliary 
margin,and consequently form a much broader layer. 
In fishes and some reptiles they do not exist at all. 
The author then proceeds to inquire into the bear- 
ings which these conclusions may have on the 
physiology of the iris, He thinks that the phe- 
nomena of its motions can receive no satisfactory ex- 
planation on the hypothesis of erectility alone, or on 
that of the antagonism of two sets of muscular fibres, 
the one for dilating, the other for contracting the 
pil. He is convinced that the contraction of the 
pupil is the effect of muscular action ; but does not 
consider the knowledge we at present possess is suffi- 
cient to enable us to determine the nature of the 
agent by which its dilatation is effected. He, however, 
throws it outas aconjecture, that this latter action may 
be the result ofan unusual degree of vital contractility 
residing either in the cellular tissues, or in the minute 
blood-vessels of the iris. It is from elasticity, he 
believes, that the iris derives its power of accommo- 
dation to changes of size, and its tendency to return 
to its natural state from extremes either of dilatation 
or of contraction ; but beyond this, elasticity is not 
concerned in its movements. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb, 20.—T. Tooke, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
M. V. Misson, of Brussels, was clected a Foreign 
Honorary Member. Three Fellows were elected. 


A paper was read, entitled, * The Agricultural Sta- 
tistics of Five Parishes in Middlesex—Norwood, 
Greenford, Perivale, Hanwell, and Ealing,’ by Mr. 


H. Tremenheere. Norwood contains 2259 acres; it 

is divided by the Uxbridge road into two nearly 

equal portions; that of the north is composed of a 

heavy clay soil; that on the south of a light loam, 

and of gravel. ‘The rent of land varies from 40s. to 

40s, per acre, and the farms in the southern division 

let for 20s. per acre more than those in the northern. 

The surface of the soil in the northern part indicates 

that almost the whole of it was within no very remote 

period in a state of arable cultivation. It is now 

almost entirely pasture land. The soil is richly 

manured, abundance of dung being procured from 

London, but there is a very general inattention to 

the preservation of manure made on the farms. The 

liquid produce of the stables and outhouses is per- 

mitted to run into the farm-yards,and to stagnate in 

black ponds in the winter, and evaporate in the 

summer. There is a strong prejudice against all 

modern inventions for facilitating or abridging labour. 

e wages of labour vary from 12s. to 15s. per week. 

A farm of 250 acres gives permanent employment to 
lf labourers, The produce of wheat, in 1842, was 32 

bushels peracre. Barley, 40; oats, 32; potatoes,7 tons, 
and hay three-fourths of aton. ‘The number of live 
stock was 886. The population was 2,385 (including 
1,005 persons in Hanwell Lunatic Asylum), and the 

humber of inhabited houses 234. Greenford consists 
of 2,032 acres; it contains about 12 farms, the largest 
221 acres, ‘The rent of land varies from 32s. to 3/. 
per acre. There are 1,605 acres of meadow land, 
371 of arable land, and 54 of woodland. The 
sil is a strong clay, well calculated for the growth 
of wheat, beans, and tares. Much of it is suscep- 
tible of improvement by a good system of draining. 
In Some parts the land in winter becomes so saturated 
with water as to be unfit for the support of cattle. No 
modern machinery of any kind was observed. The 
*gricultural produce, in 1842, was as follows: wheat, 24 
bushelsperacre ; barley, 38 ; oats, 40; and potatoes,74. 
The number of live stock was 673; the population, in 
1841, 588, and the number of inhabited houses, 95. 
Perivale consists of 626 acres. It belongs entirely 
to one proprietor, and is divided into five farms. The 
soil isa heavy clay, requiring four and occasionally 
six horses to plough it. The most profitable mode 
of managing the land is found to be the production 
of hay for the London market. The drainage is very 


defective, and the farmers are little disposed to 
attempt any mode of improvement. The wages of 
labourers vary from 12s. to 14s. per week. The 
agricultural produce per acre was, wheat, 22 bushels, 
and hay three-fourths of a ton. The number of live 
stock was 599, of which 531 were sheep, these ani- 
mals being taken in to feed at the rate of 2s. 6d. per 
score. The population 46. Hanwell contains 1,363 
acres. The rent of land is about 50s. per acre. 
Manure is supplied from London. The agricultural 
produce, in 1842, was, wheat, 48 bushels per acre; rye, 
24; oats, 48; potatoes, 6 tons; and hay 1 ton. The 
live stock amounted to 186; the population being 
1,469. Ealing consists of 3,807 acres. It is com- 
posed of two different descriptions of soil, the heavy 
or clay and light rich loam, the former constituting 
meadow or pasture land, the latter arable farms and 
market gardens. The rent paid for arable and pas- 
ture land varies from 40s. to 60s, per acre. Farms 
are generally held on leases for 21 years. Little use 
is made of modern agricultural machinery. The 
implements of husbandry are of the same kind that 
were in use 30 yearsago. A considerable portion 
of Ealing consists of market gardens, and forms a 
part of that large area in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, lying on both sides of the western road, which 
may be regarded as the great fruit and vegetable 
garden of London. The fruit gardeners have an 
upper and an under crop growing on the land at the 
same time. ‘The soil is an excellent dry loam, and 
is abundantly manured. The number of labourers 
employed on these gardens is very great, being 
estimated at 30 persons to each acre. The average 
rent paid is 102. per acre. The wages of labour vary 
from 10s. to 15s. per week, and the proportion of 
women to men employed is as two to one. An 
important benefit was conferred on the labouring 
population, and on the poor of this parish, in the 
year 1832, by the Bishop of London, as lord of the 
manor, who granted 20 acres of waste land for the 
purpose of inclosure and allotment. The proportion 
allowed to each person is 20 rods, at a yearly rent of 
5s. The land is now divided into 146 allotments, 
and so great is the demand for those that are vacant, 
that there are, at the present time, 50 applicants. 
This system is found to be attended with most bene- 
ficial results. The occupier undertakes to live soberly, 
and to abstain from working on the Sabbath, on pain 
of forfeiting his allotment in case of non-compliance. 
The average assessment for the relief of the poor, 
from 1827 to 1833, was 4s. in the pound, and from 
1835 to 1841 it has been reduced to 2s. 84d. The 
wages of labour vary from 12s. to 15s. per week. 
The agricultural produce of 1842 was, wheat, 35 
bushels per acre ; barley, 50; oats,43; potatoes, 85; 
and hay, 1 ton per acre. ‘The number of live stock 
was 1,430, of which 1,200 were sheep. The popula- 
tion, in 1841, was 8,407. 

A paper ‘On the State of Education in the 
Parishes of Greenford, Hanwell, Acton, and Ealing,’ 
and the towns of Old and New Brentford, by the 
same author, was appended.— Greenford contains 
one endowed free charity-school, which is attended 
by 14 boys and 15 girls, who are clothed at the ex- 
pense of the charity. There is also a dame school, 
attended by 12 children. Ilanwell contains one 
national school, supported by subscription, for 60 boys 
and 49 girls, The average attendance is 87, There 
are four dame schools, which supply instruction to 
48. Three of these schools are kept by Dissenters, 
and one by a member of the Church of England. 
There is one common day school, attended by 25 
boys and 15 girls, from the ages of 5 to 14, who are 
instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, history, and 
geography, for 13s. to 21s. per quarter. There is 
also a middle day school, attended by 8 boys, who 
are taught the classics, elementary mathematics, 
geography, and history, for a guinea a quarter. 
Acton, with a population of 2,665 persons, has one 
national school, attended by 46 boys and 62 girls; 
one infant school, attended by 43 boys and 41 girls ; 
three dame schools, attended by 17 boys and 18 
girls; and one common day school, attended by 20 
boys. Ealing contains one national school, attended 


by 159; one infant school, attended by 50; six day | 


schools, attended by 60; two common day schools, 
attended by 34; and three middle day schools, at- 
tended by 36. ‘The town of Brentford has been for 





several years past in a state of progressive decline, 





and the tendency toa state of deterioration has been 
accelerated of late by its almost complete disuse as 
a posting station, The labouring population consists 
of about 3,000, and may be divided into three classes, 
—those labouring in the market gardens, fishermen, 
and a considerable body of men deriving their sup- 
port from a large soap manufactactory, an extensive 
distillery, gas-works, and water-works. The girls’ 
national school at Old Brentford was founded by 
Mrs. Trimmer, in 1789; the average attendance of 
girls is 60; 1d. per week is paid for each girl. The 
infant school comprises 200 children. The British 
and Foreign school has an average attendance of 140 
boys and 94 girls. There are two dame schools, 
attended by 86 children, An adult school has re- 
cently been established, for the instruction of both 
sexes in reading and writing, and for improvement 
in scriptural knowledge. It originated with the 
females, who were incited by the proficiency made 
by their daughters in the schools. In New Brent- 
ford there are seven schools, giving instruction to 156 
boys and 120 girls. The author states, that he found 
the national schools in a very inefficient condition, 
and ascribes the circumstance to a want of proper 
superintendence on the part of the trustees or sub- 
scribers. ‘I'wo of the common day schools are 
kept by reduced tradesmen, one by a mechanic, oc- 
casionally employed in the evenings, and three by 
men who had been employed as labourers or ser- 
vants. One of these solicited charit 





Cuemcat Sociery.—Feb, 21.—Prof. Graham 
in the chair.—1l. A communication from Dr. 
Balfour was read, announcing the discovery of 
the principle Theine in Paraguay tea, the leaves of 
the Jler Paraguayensis, as observed by Dr. Sten- 
house. The infusion of these leaves forms the bever- 
age of a large portion of the inhabitants of South 
America. The plant is found to contain the 
same active azotized principle as the tea of China, 
which chemical analysis has also found in coffee. 
Mankind has, therefore, adopted the seeds and leaves 
of plants, belonging to different orders, and having 
no natural relation, for a common purpose, which 
agree in containing the same remarkable substance. 
The characteristic constituent of chocolate, theobro- 
mine, is also known to be closely allied, in its com- 
position and properties, to theine. 

2. A communication from Prof. Croft, of Toronto, 
*On the manufacture of Sugar from the stalksof Indian 
Corn’ (Zea mais). This isa new branch of agricultural 
industry, which is exciting considerable interest in the 
United States. By plucking off the ears of corn 
from the stalks, as they begin to form, the saccharine 
matter is greatly increased, and the juice comes to 
contain three times more sugar than that of the 
maple, and equals, or exceeds, the juice of the ordi- 
nary sugar-cane, as raised in the United States. By 
experiments it appears, that one acre of maize yields 
1000 pounds of sugar. This crop has also the ad- 
vantage that it comes to maturity in from seventy to 
ninety days, while the sugar-cane requires eightcen 
months, and is precarious, 





Horticunturat Sociery.—Feb, 21.—R. W. 
Barchard, Esq., in the chair. M. W. Attwood, W. 
Broadhurst, K. Lewis, and J. Luscombe, Esqrs., were 
elected Fellows.—Mrs. Lawrence exhibited Epacris 
nivalis, impressa, and a hybrid bearing resemblance 
to E. variabilis ; a beautiful plant of Erica melanthera, 
a mass of tiny lilac flowers; E, Lambertia rosea, a 
free-blooming flesh-coloured variety ; Alirbelia flori- 
bunda, interesting on account of its deep violet colour; 
M. grandiftora, a pretty species, with yellow and dark- 
brown flowers, and Ceelogyne flaccida, bearing a grace- 
ful spike of white blossoms, having the labellum de- 
licately marked with yellow and brown; a Knightian 
medal was awarded, From T. Brocklehurst, Esq., 
were cut specimens of Dendrebium Paxtoni, a rare 
and beautiful species,’ with flowers of deep orange, 
having the interior of the labellum strongly marked 
with dark-brown, and the margin delicately fringed ; 
D. nobile, the best of the group to which it belongs, 
and cut from a plant bearing upwards of 100 flowers ; 
a dark variety of Cyrtochilum maculatum, and Onci- 
dium longifolium, with bright yellow flowers, remark- 
able for being paler at the back than on the front: a 
Banksian medal was awarded. From 8. Rucker, 
Esq., a fine cut speci Oncidium Cavendishianum 
with Lissochilus gr us, a newly-introduced 
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terrestrial Orchidaceous plant, bearing a tall spike of 
singular violet-coloured flowers, and a pretty species 
of Dendrobium, also new, with smooth, shining leaves, 
from the axils of which its fragrant, light buff-coloured 
blossoms are produced separately and in pairs; a 
Knightian medal wasawarded. From Messrs. Veitch, 
a new and elegant species of Passiflora, called, from 
its resemblance to the rays of an Actinia, P. actinia ; 
it was raised from Brazilian seed, and will probably 
succeed in a green-house. From Mrs. Marryatt, a 
showy hybrid Rhododendron, apparently between R. 
arboreum and caucasicum ; and a fine plant of Bank- 
sia Cunninghamii, bearing a multitude of its curious 
brown spikes of flowers: a certificate was awarded. 
From M. T. Smith, Esq., a magnificent specimen of 
Leschenaultia formosa, trained upon a hemispherical 
trellis, at least 24 ft. in diameter, which it covered: 
a Banksian medal was awarded. From the Hon. 
W. Strangways were branches of Camellias, from 
plants growing in the open air, in Dorsetshire, in dif- 
ferent soils—loam and peat; that from the former 
presented an unhealthy appearance ; the others, from 
a plant removed a few years back into an American 
border, were in a most healthy state. With these 
were cut flowers of Helleborus purpurascens, Euphorbia 
veneta, Characias, and Myrsinites, which, although 
_pot producing showy flowers, are valuable on account 
. of their blooming, in favourable situations, during the 
earliest months of the year; both the latter Euphor- 
bias are hardgbut the former, unless protected, will 
only stand out in the milder parts, A cylindrical 
guard of iron wire, for protecting trees from hares and 
rabbits, made by Messrs. Burn, was exhibited: it was 
about 3 ft. high and 14 ft. in diameter, the wire being 
secured to three iron rods, for keeping it steady in the 
ground. Mr. Judd exhibited three good Cucumbers, 
one called Young's Champion, the other, Mills’ 
Frame, with the following account: “They were 
grown in a steep-roofed house, according to Ayres’ 
system ; the house is heated by hot water,and although 
20 ft. long, the expense does not exceed 1s. 6d. per 
week ; the temperature being never above 60° at day- 


break. Fruit has been cut from the same plants since 
November, and they will continwe in bearing till next 


autumn. It has been found that salt, used in the 
proportion of 8 oz. to 4 gallons of water, does not 
injure the foliage, is an excellent remedy against mil- 
dew, and a good manure for the plants.” Young's 
Champion was stated to be the best kind for winter 
forcing. A certificate was awarded. From Sir H. 
Fleetwood, Bt., was an Olive-branch with fruit upon 
it, having been grown ina conservatory upon a plant, 
which with others was imported about 15 years since, 
and which, under ordinary treatment, annually pro- 
duce an abundance of fruit. From C. G. Thornton, 
Esq., a dish of Filberts in excellent preservation: this 
was effected by gathering them in a dry day towards 
the end of September, when they are laid thinly upon 
mats or shelves in the fruit-room, and allowed plenty 
ofair. They remain there for a fortnight, when they 
are put into open-worked hampers, a peck in each, 
and not pressed down. They are kept thus till the 
end of November, after which they are placed in 
boxes upon cut straw, a thin layer of each until the 
boxes are full, and they are afterwards changed every 
three or four weeks. ‘The specimens exhibited were 
as plump and free from mouldiness as when fresh 
gathered: a certificate was awarded. From J. Moor- 
man, Esq., were some fine specimens of Pears in ex- 
cellent preservation ; having been kept ina dark hay- 
loft (occasionally ventilated), and laid upon horsehair : 
a certificate was awarded. From the Garden of the 
Society were the singular Huntleya violacea, Brassa- 
vola glauca, a rare plant with pretty greenish white 
flowers; Begonia coccinea, an exceedingly showy 
species of late introduction, with brilliant scarlet 
blossoms ; Hakea acicularis, an old greenhouse plant, 
seldom seen, but well suited for growing in a pot in 
small greenhouses, on account of its easy cultivation, 
as well as for its singular dark-brown, warted fruit, 
and slightly fragrant white flowers; the latter of which 
are abundantly produced at this dull season: a hybrid 
Rhododendron, brought for the purpose of exhibiting 
the effect of an overdose of nitrate of soda upon it; 
this was apparent in the tips of the leaves having a 
scorched appearance, and in the flowers rapidly losing 
their colour after expansion; with these were Dryandra 
armata, with curious thistleggike blossoms, 








Linsean Soctety.—Feb. 21.—E. Forster, Esq., 
in the chair—A paper was read from Professor 
Croft, ‘On the obtaining of Sugar from Maize* 
(see Report of Chemical Society, ante). The next 
paper was from the Rev. F. W. Hope, * On the Por- 
traits of Linneus.’ At the commencement of the 
paper the author referred to the English mode of 
spelling the name of Linnzus, with the e instead of 
the diphthong @, which was the manner in which the 
name was spelt by Linnzus himself. Of paintings 
of Linnzus, the author was aware of the existence of 
seven original ones. These were by Roslin, Pasch, 
Krafft, Hollman, and Rehn. The one by Pasch 
is considered the best likeness extant, a copy of which 
is in the possesssion of Robert Brown, Esq. Holl- 
man painted several, one of which is a full-length 
figure. The portrait by Rehn is at Holm, in Sweden, 
and has been lithographed by Templeton. Of en- 
graved portraits and engravings of medallions, up- 
wards of seventy exist. Nine of these are Swedish, 


and the best is by Auvilliers, and attached to the | 


* Species Plantarum ;” the next best is after the 
painting by Krafft, and is engraved by Snach. 
There are twelve French engraved portraits: the best 
is by Alix, after the painting by Roslin, and there is 
also a good lithograph by Vigneron. ‘The author 
had seen but one Italian engraving, by Felix 
Luciani. In connexion with this, he related the cir- 
cumstance, that when Linnzus first published his 
works they were ordered by the Pope to be burned, 
but before he died, Linnzus heard that the Pope had 


ejected a professor of botany from his chair, because | 


he was ignorant of the writings of Linneus. Of 
twenty-two English engraved portraits, the best is 
that by Roberts, after Pasch. The two in Thornton’s 
Botany were also pronounced good. One of the 
English portraits, in profile, has the motto, “ Deus 
creavit ; Linnzus disposuit.” Mr. Hope thinks this 
the work of an enemy, prompted by the same spirit 
as the following passage, said to have been written 
by Haller:—“ The unbounded dominion which 
Linnzus has assumed in the animal kingdom, must, 
on the whole, appear disgusting to many persons. 
He sets himself up as a second Adam, and gives 
names to the whole animal creation, according to 
certain distinctive marks of his own ; and without the 
least regard to his predecessors, he dares to place a 
man and a monkey in the same category.” There 
are several busts of Linnzeus existing, but where they 
are, and who done by, was not mentioned in the 
paper. 

Society or Arts,—Feb. 15.—Mr. Rotch, V.P., 
delivered a lecture on Mr. ILullmandel’s Lithotint 
process, which was illustrated by a variety of speci- 
mens.—The art of lithography was invented in 1796, 
by Alois Senefelder. While one of his dramatic 
works was going through the press, he spent much 
time in the printing office, and made himself fully 
acquainted with the art of printing. Numerous plans 
occurred to him for producing a substitute for the 
ordinary printing process, in none of which, however, 
he succeeded till his attention was accidentally di- 
rected to a fine piece of Kelheim stone which he had 
purchased for the purpose of grinding his colours. 
It occurred to him, that, by covering the stone with 
ink composed of wax, soap, and lamp-black, he might 
use it for his exercises in writing backwards. One 
day, as he had just succeeded in polishing a stone 
which he intended to cover with etching-ground, his 
mother entered the room, and asked him to write for 
her a bill for the washerwoman, who was waiting for 
the linen. Having no paper at hand, he wrote the 
required bill on the stone with his composition ink, 
which he intended to copy at his leisure; suddenly 
he thought of biting in the stone with aquafortis, ap- 
plying printing-ink to it, as to wood engravings, and 
thus taking impressions from it. In this he suc- 
ceeded. From Senefelder’s time up to the present 
day, the art of Lithography has gone on gradually 
improving. The lithotint process of Mr. Hullman- 
del may be thus described:—The drawing having 
been sketched, tinted, and finished by the artist on 
the stone with lithographic ink mixed with water to 
produce the various shades, is covered over with gum 
water, and weak nitric acid, to fix it; after waiting a 
sufficient time to dry, a solution of rosin and spirits 
of wine is poured over the stone, and as this ground 
contracts by drying, it cracks into millions of reticu- 
lations, which can only be discovered by the use of 





@ microscope ; very strong acid is then poured pad 
the aquatint coating, which, entering all the f 
produces the same effect on the stone as the gran 
lations of the chalk by the ordinary process, The 
rosin protects the drawing everywhere but in the 
cracks, and having remained a sufficient time to act 
on the unprotected parts of the drawing, the ground 
is washed off, and all appearance of the subject on 
the stone vanishes, until, ink being applied py 4 
roller in the ordinary way, it is reproduced, ang 
ready for taking off the required number of impres- 
sions, which in some cases have extended to the 
number of 2,000. 

March 1,—Mr. Whishaw read a paper on Arithmo. 
graphy, accompanied by diagrams illustrative of this 
new art of universal writing.—The Arabic characters, 
being those ordinarily used throughout Europe, as 
well as in many other parts of the world, whether 
for purposes of commerce, mensuration, astronomy, 
| &e., are taken as the groundwork of this system, 

Mr. Whishaw’s Arithmographical Dictionary containg 
| 12,200 words, including terms of art, &c., and in 
| addition an appendix containing 7,326 proper names, 
| names of persons, kingdoms, &c. The words are 
| numbered regularly, from the beginning to the end 
| of the Dictionary, so that the particular word, or the 

mumber corresponding with that word, is readily 

found ; and it is evident that, if a French or Italian 

dictionary were similarly prepared, this system of 

numerical reference would form a complete key to 
| the three languages. Nouns are distinguished by 
writing the first figure larger than the rest ; and verbsby 
writing the last figure larger than the rest. The cases 
of nouns and adjectives are distinguished by prefixing 
a small figure, as—nominative, '7042, a man, homo, 
avO@pwrocg; genitive, 27042, of a man, hominis, 
av@pwrov, &c. The tenses and persons of verbs 
are, in like manner, represented by fixing small 
figures before and after the number corresponding 
with any particular verb, as 4g391°, they loved; the 
small 4 shows the perfect, or fourth tense, (according 
to Dr. Major’s Grammar,) and 6 representing the 
third person plural. When names of persons or 
places are to be represented by their corresponding 
numbers, a line is to be written under those num- 
bers, as 5124 Pompey ; 4841 Peterborough. Where 
numbers are to be read numerically, a line is placed 
over the figures, as 2000 7861, or two thousand people. 
By this system an Englishman might correspond with 
a German, or a Welshman with an Italian, without 
either knowing the language of the other. The ex- 
pense to each country adopting this system of com- 
munication would only be in the preparation and 
construction of a complete arithmographical lexicon. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Society of British Architects, 8, P.M.— * Observations on the 
Principles of Architecture as_laid down by Vitruvius,’ by 
W. W. Pocock.-—‘A Brief Description of Holy Trinity 
Church, Hull,’ by W. L. B. Granville.—The Council will 
report their decision upon the Essays and Drawings sent ia 
for the Prize Medals offered by the Institute. 
Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. 
- Entomological Society, 8. 
. Horticultural Society, 3. ’ 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Description of a Method 
of laying down Railway Curves on the Ground,’ by W. J. 

ankine.—‘ Description of Lieut. Rankine’s Spring 
Contractor, for suiting the Action of Railway-Carriage 
Springs to variable Loads,’ by W. J. M. Rankine.—‘ On the 
Causes of Fracture of Railway Axles,’ by W. J. M. Ran 
kine.—‘ Description of Cast and Wrought Iron Bridges on 
the Bishop Auckland Railway,’ by J. Storey. 

Linnean Society, 8. 

Chemical Society, 8. 

Geological Society, half-past 8. 

Literary Fund, 2.—Annual. : 

Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. R. Prosser's Invention for making 
Bricks, Tiles, and Tesserz, for Forming Tesselated Pave- 
ments, and their mode of fixing; also on Inlaid and Mosaic 
Pavements generally.—Mr. Braithwaite’s Process of Carv- 
ing in Wood. Mr. Wilson's Safety-Valve, to prevent ex- 
plosions from Boilers.—Mr. Casella’s improved Rain- 
Guage. 

Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 

Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Painting. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Astronomical Society, 

Royal Institution, ha 
tallurgy.’ 

Philological Society, 8. 


, 8. ' 
if-past 8.—Mr. Smee ‘ On Electro-Me- 





- PINE ARTS 
ART-UNIONS, LOTTERIES, AND LITTLE-GOES, 
WITH 

Counsel’s Opinion as to their Illegality. | 
Tr is curious and amusing to observe how anxiously 
the schemers endeavour to protect themselves and 
their selfish projects behind that public opinion, which, 
wisely or unwisely, has undoubtedly given its support 
to the Art-Unions, Throughout the whole of the 
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= histical nonsense put forth by them, the identity 
of Art-Unions and Little-goes is assumed—then some 
yast benefits to be conferred on Art by Art-Unions is 

med—then the Atheneum is indignantly reviled 
for not upholding British Art, and accused of being 

judiced in favour of foreign art (as if our argument 
was tO recommend foreign in preference to English 
Lotteries) then the schemers, parodying the apple 
proverb, exclaim, “we,” that is, the Little-goes 
and Art-Unions, “must stand or fall together.” 
Now, have we ever said anything to the contrary ? 
The moral distinction between the projects is obvi- 
ous enough, but we suspected from the first that 
there was no legal difference. But let us put the 
case in another form. If it be not illegal to receive 
money for tickets, which give to purchasers chances 
of prizes to be distributed by lot, of pictures, bronzes, 
models, telescopes, fiddles, pianos, &c., why is it 
illegal so to distribute hams, tongues, twelfth-cakes, 
Italian greyhounds, talking parrots, and heads of 
New Zealand Chiefs ? However, as we acknow- 
ledged heretofore, we are not lawyers, and therefore 
the subscribers to these projects may like to hear the 


opinion of one who is a lawyer and of eminence; for | 


to this issue it is come at last, and to this we foresaw 
that it must come. The printsellers and publishers 
of the metropolis have, it appears, taken Serjeant 
Talfourd’s opinion on the subject; and that there 
might be no mistake, they submitted to him the 
rospectuses of the* Art-Union,”’ “the National,” and 
of Mr, Boys’ proposed “ Distribution,” and required 
to know— 

«Firstly, whether the whole of such schemes are 
not Lotteries, or such distributions by chance, as are 
in direct violation of the statutes 12 Geo. 2. c. 28.8. 1. 
and 42 Geo. 3. ¢. 119.8. 2? 

“Secondly, whether the managers and _ projectors, 
and the printers and publishers, of these schemes are 
not liable to the penalties inflicted by 12 Geo. 2. c. 28. 
ss. 1. and 4, and 42 Geo. 3, c. 119. ss, 2. and 5 ? 

“Thirdly, whether the parties subscribing to, or 
purchasing shares in, the proposed distributions, be 
not liable to the penalties of 12 Geo, 2. c. 28. 8, 37” 

From the learned Serjeant’s “ opinion” we shall 
quote so much as immediately concerns the public:— 

“Tam of opinion, that all the schemes above de- 
scribed are Lotteries, or such distributions by chance, 
as are in direct violation of the statutes 12 Geo. 2. 
¢ 28,8, 1. and 42 Geo. 3. c. 119.8. 2. Having re- 
ferred not only to those statutes, but to others in 
peri motivd with them, from 10 & 11 Will. 3. c. 17. 
downwards, I think that a scheme by which any 
valuable things, whether monies, lands, or chattels, 
are offered as prizes, to be determined by lot or other 
nachinery of chance, among parties who obtain a right 
to share in the chance by payment of money, is in the 
nature of a Lottery, and within the penalties of the 
Statutes. * * Secondly and thirdly, I am, therefore, 
of opinion, that the managers and projectors, and the 
printers and publishers of these schemes, are liable 
to the penalties inflicted by 12 Geo. 2. c. 28. ss. 1. and 
4. and 42 Geo. 3. c. 119. ss. 2. and 5; and that the 
parties subscribing to, or purchasing shares in, the 
proposed distributions, and who proceed to take their 
chances of prizes at the drawing of the lots, are liable 
to the penalties of 12 Geo. 2. c. 28.8. 3.” 

The question of legality is therefore set at rest, 
and the various projects may be considered as at an 
end ; for we cannot suppose, that the parties will set 
the law at defiance and hazard the penalties. Here 
then we might take leave of the subject, and a very 
annoying one it has been to us, for we have had to 
fight the battle almost single handed, and under the 
direct threat of prosecution. But now that the battle 
's Won—now that the nuisances must be abated—we 
are not unwilling to notice the charges preferred 
against the Atheneum, and to show what are our 
recorded opinions with reference to English and Fo- 

reign Art ; and to prove that we have been undeviat- 
ingly consistent in our opposition to these gambling 


Projects, and even to Art-Unions, as generally con- 
ducted, 


First, as to the prejudice of the Atheneum in favour 
of foreign art; here is what we said twelvemonths 
‘ince, when noticing the exhibition of the Wilkie 
pictures :__ 

“Let England put asimple question to all Europe. 


her receive a candid answer. She has been able 
exhibit, without presumption—without national 


| prejudice cr egotism—srx series of modern works 
; among those of ancient masters, viz., the works of 
| Reynolds, Hogarth, Wilson, Gainsborough, Lawrence, 
and Wilkie. What other kingdom could have done 
the same ? we mean with a right which the rest of 
Europe would have admitted. Could France, on the 
strength of her two series—Vernet’s landscapes and 
Greuze’s figure-pieces? For if she push forward the 
works of David, Gérecault, Girard, Gros, &c., into 
the rank, we must bring up those of Barry, Morland, 
Northcote, Stothard, Hilton, and numberless others 
into line also. Could Italy, on the strength, or rather, 
the weakness, of Appiani’s productions, and Bat- 
toni’s?__Could Germany? She has but one such 
series—Mengs’s—and of that she herself would con- 
sider an exhibition as an exposure. No other people 
could dare to exhibit, side by side with the Old 
Masters, one-half so many New as the British, with- 
out such a contrast rendering their presumption 
flagrant, ludicrous, and repulsive.” 
Is this proof of a prejudice in favour of foreign art ? 
Why our whole endeavour, for years, has been to 
uphold the character of English art—to give it a 
higher aim, a more ennobling purpose ; to release it 
from its trammels, and find a protection for it where 
trade winds and trade influences should not reach and 
wreck it. It is true that the folly or the fashion of 
he hour has never found an echo in the Atheneum ; 
that we have not fallen into ecstasies at every picture 
so soon as it was purchased by a print publisher; that, 
though we have respect for many printsellers, we do not 
hold with the 4rt Journal that they are the great pa- 
trons of art, or mistake Alderman Boydell for another 
Pericles. On the contrary, weare of opinion that arthas 
been of late years too much under the control of the 
printsellers; that by power of money, and the forty- 
horse power of puffing, the print-publishers have held 
the fortunes of art and artists in their hands ; that art 
has suffered degradation in consequence ; and that 
to that cause, mainly, may be attributed what we 
urged in the very paper referred to, and what we will 


superiority of living continental painters, as respects 
elevated aims, and enlarged principles, and productions 
of a nobler, purer character. 

As to the Art-Unions, and our opposition, it may 
not be inopportune to say a word on their past his- 
tory, that, if any of them survive these troublous 
times, they may benefit by it. 

The first association in London was the ‘ Society for 
the Encouragement of British Art,’ established some 
eight or nine years since by a few gentlemen who 
were of opinion that it was a wise policy to diffuse a 
knowledge of art among the people—to associate art 
more intimately with their daily thoughts and feelings 
—to raise the standard by which art ought to be 
judged—and to bestow not merely barren praise, not 
merely sympathy and approbation, but needful re- 


—those who devoted their 


instrumentality of art, without which, as its aim and 
end, art ceases to be worthy of respect or regard. We 
assumed this at once, from their proceedings—we 


actions. The prospectus of this Association set 
forth, that “ ten per cent.’ of the whole subscription 
should form a reserve fund, and be “ applied to the 
purchase of works of British artists, to be vresented 
to and placed in some church, public building, or in- 
stitution, with the view of exciting public admiration, 
and promoting the cultivation of the higher class of 
art :” and the remaining nine-tenths were to be ap- 
plied to the like purchase of the works of British 
artists, to be selected from our exhibitions “ by a 
committee.’ Here the most suspicious could find 
nothing to cavil at; there was no self-seeking, no 
self-interest at the bottom: no temptation to gam- 
bling, for gambling sake and the benefit of the pro- 
jectors. This Association, then, was worthy of the 
support of the Atheneum ; and it had, from the first 
to the last hour of its existence, our hearty and zealous 
support ; asupport beyond mere words ; for, now that 
our motives are questioned and cavilled at, we shall not 
hesitate to say, that we refused even to receive pay- 
ment for the insertion of its advertisements. Had 
the public co-operated with us; had it subscribed, as 
it ought to have done, in aid of this Association ; had it 
evenrefused tosubscribe to any association not founded 





never cease to urge till it ceases to be true,—the | 





wards on those * faithful found among the faithless” | 
anxious lives to the | 
accomplishment of that high purpose, through the | n 
| winner of a large sum of money to invest it as whim, 
| caprice, or ignorance may direct—must have a mis- 


judged the men and their intentions from their | i é 
| sooner or later, it was sure to force itself on the at- 





on equally liberal principles, the Art-Unions might 
have escaped the degradation of this hour; for the 
schemers would not have had a single hypocritical 
pretext behind which to shelter their selfish projects. 
It was not so. The “ Art-Union” was started: it 
appealed to self-interest and vanity: every subscriber 
was to have his money’s worth, and every prize- 
holder to select his own prize: its triumph was pro- 
portionate, but it rose on the ruin of the Association, 
Its success, counted in guineas, has been great: con- 
sidered with reference to what it has done for art, it 
has been worse than a failure. We foresaw the 
mischief, and denounced it. So early as 1837, we 
put on record our opinion that the Art-Union would, 
and must of necessity, tend still further to the de- 
gradation of art: “any man,” we observed, “who 
purchases pictures, may be presumed to have a love 
for, and this will in the end generate a knowledge of 
art. But there will be many subscribers who desire 
only a little gambling—to risk a pound for the chance 
of winning a hundred—and who would quite as soon 
join in a raffle for ahorse, or a snuff-box, or a pipe of 
port wine, as for a picture. The motive of the sub- 
scriber, however, is of no consequence, so long as 
others have to dispose of the money; but the Art- 
Union proposes that each prizeholder shall ‘select 
for himself.’ Now is it not certain, that such patron- 
age must tend to degrade art? The scheme may be 
beneficial to the lowest class of artists, but utterly 
ruinous to art itself!” On another occasion we ob- 
served, “ When every individual member, be he whom 
he may, is allowed to follow his own judgment in the 
disposal of his prize-money, the best results can be but 
an irresponsible indulgence of individual whim and 
caprice,—the worst, and certain, is the degradation of 
art. Men who paint to live, instead of working with 
all their power, be it more or less, up to the best and 
highest judgments, must now descend to the lowest, 
and instead of seeking for the approbation of the 
intelligent, must solicit the sweet voices of the unin- 
formed, the chance prize-holders, and therefore pur- 
chasers, of the Art-Unions.” This argument we have 
never ceased to ev.force ; not a year has passed that we 
have not, under one form or another, submitted it for 
consideration. In 1841 the Council of the Art-Union 
had so far become sensible of its truth, that a resolu- 
tion was passed to the effect that “the vast means at 
the disposal of the Society may be for good or for evil,” 
according as they are disposed of; and a special 
Committee was appointed to consider of “the best 
mode of encouraging the Fine Arts.” It was rather 
late, it must be confessed, to be speculating on this 
subject. Still we were eager to commend even good 
intentions ; but our commendation rested on the old 
argument:—* We have, from the first, protested 
against the principle on which the Art-Union of 
London was founded. To say nothing of jobbing, 
to which it so readily lends itself—the large sums 
of money disposed of, in the purchase of works of 
art, by persons incompetent to form an opinion as 
to the merit of such works—which permits the chance 


chievous and degrading influence on Art itself. This 
plain truth lies so obviously on the surface, that, 


tention of all who took an honest interest in the pro- 
ceedings and workings of the Association.” 

No change, however, took place, and what was the 
result? What said the public to the exhibition of 
the prizes last year? There was a universal feeling 
of astonishment. We saw in it the fulfilment of 
our prophecy, and said so, Still, be it ever remem- 
bered, the errors of the projectors were errors of 
judgment. The whole scheme was of the world, 
worldly ; the eyes of all parties were fixed on the 
ledger, and the amount of subscriptions was considered 
as the measure of success. But there were no trade 
influences at work—no personal and selfish interests to 
mislead—the proprietors had no empty show-rooms 
to let for exhibition-rooms, no dead stock to dispose of 
—and, as their intentions were beyond suspicion, no 
one cared to question the legality of their proceedings. 
Yet it was in the face of this obvious degradation of 
art that, east, west, north, and south, Schemers, cal- 
culating only how they might share in the tens of 
thousands which had levied on the public, set 
on foot other projects, like pretensions, but for 
their individual and especial benefit ; and, as in the 
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lowest deep a lower still, the selfish madness spread 
all over the country—and hams, tongues, and twelfth- 
cakes were to be distributed by lottery, and the 
demoralizing influences were thus extended into our 
kitchens and nurseries. Even the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution was not ashamed to get up a raffle, with 
a hundred thousand tickets, at one shilling ; and it 
is curious, as showing the mighty influence of words 
and of humbug, that the parties who profess to be 
so indignant because we persist in treating their 
proceedings as selfish, mischievous, immoral, and 
illegal, put forth their defence under the Art-Union 
pretence, and never once advert to this shilling 
raffle, which is conclusive as to their animating spirit. 
But we have done—and we trust for ever; for we 
sincerely hope and believe that Serjeant ‘Talfourd 
has given the coup de grace to all Nationals, Sweeps, 
Little-goes, Poly picnics, and Distributions. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 
A. F. LINDBLAD. 

Few, we apprehend, will deny that musical creation 
in Europe is in a state of suspense, if not of exhaustion. 
Theschools of Italy, Germany, and France, have no 
one to show younger than Mendelssohn—Rossini con- 
tinues capriciously silent—Meyerbeer, in the prime 
of his renown, cautiously or coquettishly reserved — 
Spohr wastes his strength in vain efforts to achieve 
the picturesque and dramatic—and Auber, if still 
piquant, is piquant by repetition rather than variety. 
This, then, is the moment for searching in more dis- 
tant places than the beaten tracks of the continent, 
for works of merit, and writers of individuality or 
promise. More than one indication has invited us 
northward. The name of Gebel, asa Russian who has 
enriched the store of chamber music, is beginning to 
make its way in our select circles, and we but wait 


an opportunity to give an account of his works. | 


Though the Swedish author before us appear in the 


less imposing form of a song-writer, he, too, is worthy | 
of notice,—as much for the individuality as for the | 


attractiveness of his compositions. 

The distinctive features of the Italian, German, 
and French schools of song-writing can hardly have 
escaped any who has examined the structure of 
vocal music. The Italians demand flow and sweet- 
ness in the cantilena to display the vocal expres- 
sion of the singer, who has to bear a part superior 
in importance to that of either poct or musician. 
The Germans put the singer last: he must be sub- 
ordinate—a mere interpreter—the lyrist and the 
musical constructor claiming the first honours, in 
equal proportions; and the latter manifesting greater 
value for propriety of adaptation, than charm of 
melody. Inthe French romance the piquancy of the 
sentiment is the first desideratum, the captivating 
cast of the rhythm the second, and so that the 
vocalist can deliver his words with the proper innuendo 


or archness, and the composer arrange the notes of | 
the scale so as to make heads nod and feet dance, it is 
little regarded if the singer’s organ be ever so nasal or 
criarde (a perfect orgue de barbarie), or if the musi- 
cian use forms and phrases as familiar as were Mr. 
Jenkinson’s “Sanconiathon, Manetho, and Berosus” 


to the worthy Dr. Primrose. Perhaps, it may be 
theorized, that a song, to be perfect, should unite 
Italian melody, German intellectual solidity, and 
French esprit. A few specimens of this rare manu- 
facture are in existence. The ‘ Ave Maria’ of Schu- 
bert is one, and yet the distinctive characteristic of 
this is German intensity ; the two-part ‘I Marinari’ 
of Rossini another, in which southern melody is still 
predominant By way of a French contribution, the 
well-known romance from the *‘ Guido et Ginevra’ 
of Halévy may be specified ;—the touch of rhyth- 
mical affectation which pervades the melody, making 
up its quota of nationality, without which no work 
can excite any peculiar or permanent interest. 

Herr Lindblad’s music is welcome to us, as pos- 
sessing a character of its own, neither German, 
Italian, nor French. What this is, there may be 
some difficulty in defining, but we think that the read- 
er will be helped to our idea, if he be familiar with 
the cast of the indigenous Swedish and Russian 
melodies. A collection of the former— Der Norden- 
Saal’—edited by our coi r, was published at 
Berlin many years ago, which is full of interest and 





value. The airs, essentially as wild and unworldly 
as the Styrian and ‘Tyrolean tunes more familiar 
throughout Europe, have rhythms as clearly marked ; 
while, though stamped by one prevailing character, 
they are less monotonous. Who is there, indeed, that 
knows not how to arrange a Jodeln or Landler which 
shall pass for genuine? whereas, we suspect, that the 
cleverest Proteus, unless a countryman of Herr 
Lindblad, would find it difficult to fabricate a melody 
which should bear company to the ‘Der Kloster 
Raub,’ or the elvish ‘Lied yom Necken,’ in the artless 
but effective rise and fall of the melody, in the quaint 
simplicity with which the common tones of the minor 
scale are employed, and in the singular yet sym- 
metrical forms of the burden. If these wild and 
ancient tunes be admitted to have any spirit of their 
own, the same, we are sure, will be detected in the 
two numbers of original ‘ Lieder’ before us. They 
appear to us to bear as close a relation to the collec- 
tion which preceded them, as the admirable Scottish 
scherzo in Mendelssohn's last symphony, to the lilts 
and strathspeys of Johnson's * Musical Museum,’ or 
as Mozart’s pianoforte Sonata in the style of Handel, 
to the concertos and overtures of the composer whose 
manner—nay, whose mind—was assumed so happily. 
They have more tune than many of the contemporary 
German songs, are more popular, yet still are totally 
devoid of that common-place flimsiness, a horror of 
which has driven so many a student from the sweet 
melody of Italy, and the distinct rhythm of France, 
to take refuge in crude harmonics, unvocal progres- 
sions, and over-elaborate accompaniments. ‘ Der 
Junge Postillon auf der Heimwege’ might have 
figured in Adam’s popular Opera, so neatly pointed 
is its furm, while for freshness it surpasses the better- 
known rondo given to the Gil Blas of Lonjumeau. 
Thus, again, * Der Greis am Wege,’ * Die Hochzeit- 
fahrt, * Der Schlotfegerbub,’ and * Ein Sommermor- 
gen,’ have all a form, simple, catching, and, what is 
best, unborrowed, sufficient to justify their introduc- 
| tion into the lighter portions of any musical drama: 
they are, moreover, good to sing, the intervals easy, 
the vocal strains more continuous than in some of 
their German kindred, with a sufficiency of harmonic 
change, and appropriate accompaniment, to satisfy 
the ear soonest wearied betwixt alternations of tonic 
and dominant, and of the arpeggio swing, in which 
| the modern maestri save themselves from labour 
| with so sublime a contempt of invention, Other 
examples, such as the songs ‘ Altmodische Weise,’ 
j and ‘Auf dem Berge’—are more eminent for the 
| 





freshness and sweetness of their melodies, than for 

any speciality of rhythm; anything, indeed, of its 
| kind, more graceful and charming than the last, we 
| hardly remember. We must single out yet one more 
| specimen, the * Lied eines Miidchens aus Dalekar- 
, lien,’ because it possesses, in perfection, the wild 
| and pensive sweetness characteristic of the Swedish 

national song. Enough, we hope, has been said to 
| bespeak the attention of all who are interested in 
the acquisition of novelty. How far Herr Lindblad 
has power over dramatic and orchestral resources, 
we have no means of gathering from this publication. 
As we are told that he studied under Zelter at Ber- 
lin, he must have reached that period of an artist’s 
career when the peculiar direction of talent is for the 
most part decided. Still we should be glad to hear 
ofan opera from his pen, and be disposed to augur 
favourably of the result. 





Drury Lane.—The entertainments provided by 
Mr. Macready for the troops of friends that rallied 
round his standard on the night of his benetit were 
repeated on Tuesday, to a less crowded and less en- 
thusiastic audience, yet with an amount of success 
that promises a longer term of popularity than falls 
to the lot of mere revivals generally. * Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ one of the liveliest and most popular, 
as well as the most refined and best constructed of 
Shakspeare’s comedies, has been banished from the 
stage for want of a Benedick ; the last of the race 
being Charles Kemble. To restore this delightful 
play, and to essay his skill as a comedian, developing 
those lurking indications of the vis comica, which 
were first shown by him in * The Lady of Lyons,’ Mr. 
Macready ventured on Benedick ; and though his ver- 
sion of the character is not the true one, it is more 
effective in its way, and certainly an original concep- 





tion, as well as a carefully studied performance, The 





- =, 
difference between Shakspeare’s Benedick and Mu 
ready’s personation is this: the poet has drawn a]; ; 
hearted, quick-witted, loose-tongued coxcomb, wh 
levity infects his gravest purposes, and who floutsatlon 
out of his complacent self-love, which isthe snare = 
which he is caught. Macready represents him esmech, 
saturnine, observant and reflective; earnest even L 
trifles, and as savage in his contempt of the sex a8q 
misanthrope : hence he makes the character a series 
of self-contradictions, exhibiting the spectacle of a 
grave man of sagacity and firm purpose, flippant in 
speech, fickle in act, frivolous in manner, and snared 
in as slight a springe as ever caught woodeock 
Nevertheless it awakens admiration for the talent 
shown in perpetrating the error ; but it is one of those 
performances that require the allowance of a benefit 
night, though the dearth of sterling excellence 
gives a factitious value to a forcible and elaborate 
failure. Mrs. Nisbet's Beatrice is arch, sprightly, and 
graceful, but flippant, superficial, and alike wanting 
in refinement of style and depth of sentiment. Mis 
Fortescue, as Hero, is best in the joyous mood ; she en. 
dured the false accusation of Claudio with something 
that looked like passive indifference, because there 
were no words of woe for her to utter; nor did An. 
derson, as Claudio, express emotions corresponding 
with his speech. Phelps, as Leonato, became the 
reverend signior well, and vented his grief and anger 
impressively, though too loud; W. Bennett, as An. 
tonio, was earnest and undignified ; Hudson, as Don 
Pedro, also wanted presence and manner to prevent 
his pleasantries from derogating from the dignity of 
his rank ; and G. Bennett, as Borachio, was a more 
accomplished villain than his master Don John. Comp- 
ton’s Dogberry was hard and monotonous in its quaint 
drollery ; but Keeley’s Verges was the very imperso- 
nation of imbecile senility: his tremulous voice 
sounded as if it came from some remote corner into 
which his scattered wits had crept, and he looked as 
if he were watching them lest they should stray. The 
scenery and male costumes were characteristically 
sumptuous ; but the ladies would insist on wearing 
modern English dresses instead of old Italian fashions, 
*Comus’ as a classic spectacle, with the poetry of 
Milton said and sung, is worthy of admiration; the 
musical portion of the performance is the least at- 
tractive, though H. Phillips sang ‘ Haste thee, Nymph’ 
with jovial gusto. The rushing in of the bacchanal 
rout, with flashing torches, has a striking effect, but 
the yells ought to have been musical even in their 
dissonance, and the whoops that timed the dance, 
remind one too strongly of the Highland reel. Miss 
H. Faucit, as the Lady, delivered the blank verse 
with distinct and emphatic declamation ; her proxy 
in the vocal part of her task was not correspondingly 
efficient ; Miss P. Horton, both in speaking and sing- 
ing, well became the attendant spirit. 





MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences, Feb. 20.—On Cancer, by 
M. Leroy d’Etiolles. The interest of the paper was 
the numerous practical observations made by this 
able surgeon on what he calls the statistics of cancer. 
He states that, in 2,781 cases of cancer of which he 
has the notes, cancer of the uterus figured for 30 per 
cent.; cancer of the breast, 24 per cent., of the lip in 
females, 11} percent., and in males, 26 per cent. The 
author does not hesitate toattribute thisgreat dispropor- 
tion between the two sexes to the use of tobacco—A 
paper by M. Matteuci, on some experiments made on 
a living torpedo was next read.—M. Annisat read a 
paper on arterial and venous cicatrices. 
On the Art-Unions. 

That Picture Rafiles will conduce to nourish 

Design, or cause good Colouring to florish, 

Adinits of logic chopping, and wise sawing, 

But surely Lotteries encourage Drawing ! 

T. I, New Monthly. 


Bottle Papers anda Bottle Chart.—Under this title 
a curious paper appears in the Nautical Magazine of 
this month. We confess that after examining the 
chart, it appears to us that the results are so contra 
dictory that they prove nothing respecting currents 
The course of the bottles cross each other in every 
direction, and though the vast majority of those bottles 
thrown overin northern latitudesare found on the coasts 
of France, England, and Ireland, and those in southern 
latitudes on the shores of one or other of the West 
India Islands, the fact only proves that a record 
such discoveries is more likely to be made in those 
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jeaities than on the opposite coasts of Newfound- 
and, Labrador, or Africa. However, the subject is 
new and curious, and we shall quote what is said by 
the Editor, as well as some remarkable examples of 
the length of time that elapsed between launching 
the bottle and its discovery : —* We have occasionally 

jaid before our readers, as they have come to hand, 

the particulars of papers found in bottles, sent adrift on 
theocean, for the purpose of determining the direction 
and strength of currents. The device is one belong- 
ing to modern times, the earliest proposal of it we 
have met with being about the year 1801, and the 
date of the e urliest “bottles found being 1809. We 
shall not stop now to discuss the utility of these 
messengers, Which w ould naturally inv olve the consi- 
jerations of direction of the wind and sca, and the 
time they might lie unheeded on the strand to which 
they have been carried, but we are content to lay 
them before our readers with a chart to show their 
relative courses, Although we have levied contri- 
butions from every source within our reach, and 
would wish to have registered the track of every 
jottle found, there are no doubt many still that have 
evaded us. The columns of the table speak for them- 
selves, but by way of brevity we have registered the 
iatitudes and longitudes where the bottles were thrown 
jnto the sea in degrees and tenths.” 
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36.7 12.5 ‘Anegada 8 Jan. 
45.0 13.7 France 
23] Mad\eira Turks I, 
43.9 18.6 Cuba 
5]24.0 19.0 |\Cuba 
2}39.0/23.0/Penzance 
3) 28.4 /25.5| Bahamas 


14 Oct. 
9 June, 
1 April, 
28 Nov. 
4 Mar. 
12 Dec. 
19 May, 
. | 8 Dec. 
$s 21 Mar. 
37.8 Tortola 13 Sept. 
8.3 38.1) iMount’ s B. |12 Feb. 
20) 43.5 /38.5 | France 15 June, 
11.0 /42, 0|Mount’s B. |12 Oct. 
27.2! 42. 0,Bahamas 22 May, 
6] £1.3/43.9| Hebrides 7 Nov. 
we 5'38.5| France 16 June, 
46.9|Teneriffe 29 July, 2 
-0|Andros I. |10 May, 


2 H on 

9 June, 
29 July, 
27 June, 
16 Feb. 
2i July, 
€ Dunmore 8 Mar. 
Two Brothers 21 Nov. 
Wellington 10 April, 
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29 May, 
Alexander 27 May, 
Alexander |29 May, 
J. Esdaile 28 July, ¥ 
Lark 29 Nov. 38/25. ¥ de i st. 308 
Lark 31 Jan. 20. 26 May, 39 1115 











Another great Blast at Dover.—Dover, March 2.— 
About half-past 4, another great blast took place at 
the South-Eastern Railway works, a little beyond the 
Round-down Cliff. This blast, as compared with that 
of the Round-down, was comparatively insignificant; 
and yet 7,000 lbs. were fired at the present explosion. 
The operations, were conducted by Mr. Cubitt, the 
engineer. The effect has been quite successful. 
About 50,000 yards of chalk have been dislodged. 
The operations were conducted similarly to the former, 
ignition being communicated by the voltaic battery. 
Nine chambers were formed in the cliff, about 90 
feet from its top, the object being to blow away the 
crown of the cliff to render it safe for the railway 
carriages to pass on the sea-wall under it. The ex- 
plosion was effected with very little noise and smoke. 
The instant ignition was communicated, the cliffs 
around trembled, and the immense mass of chalk 
burst out with a low booming noise, and the ruins 
were gently, though majestically, thrown down on the 
beach below ; but, instead of like those of the Round- 
down, which shot out into the sea about 1,000 feet, 
they scarcely, we should say, extended 200 feet in 
any direction, after reaching the base of the cliff. 
Several hundreds of persons from the neighbourhood 
Were present. ‘This second great operation was per- 
formed without accident. 

Police Stations.—The London City Mission have 
just presented about fifty volumes to each police sta- 
tion for the instruction of the men attached to it. 
These books consist of the sacred writings, select ser- 
nons, theological and moral works, together with the 
biographies and travels of good, moral, and religious 
men. The works can either be read at the station- 
houses, or taken home by the constables under certain 
restrictions, 





To Cornesronpents.— An Artist—A. J. S—Annie— 
A. R. A.—J. G. received.—A Student of Bay Inn, No.— 
El Hadj must send his name, in confidence, as authority for 

statement.—The Second of Mr. Howard's Lectures will 
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NEW WORKS. 


This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s., with a Map of Scot- 
land, and Chart of St. Kilda, 20 Etchings on Steel, by 
Charles H. Wilson, A.R.S.A., from Sketches during the 
Voyage, by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart., and numerous 
Wood-engravings from the same Sketches, drawn by Mon- 
tague Stanley, Prior, and Sargent, and engraved by Bran- 
ston, Landells, and other Artists, 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE 
COASTS OF SCOTLAND 
AND THE ISLES. 


By JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &e. 

Author of the Treatise on Anglingin * The Rod and the Gun,” 

“ Written in a flowing and animated style... .Those who 
wish to know Scotland in its Coasts aud Islands, will derive 
from this work both instruction and pleasure; those who 
desire to know the value of their country and its institu- 
tions, as shown even in the most inaccessible parts of its 
remotest provinces, will ponder over its contents; and the 
general reader, who seeks only for that rational amuse- 
ment which the personal narrative of a lively and intelli- 
gent tourist never fails to yield, will find itin these volumes.” 
—Kdinburgh Review. 





This day, in a neat pocket volume, price 4s. 


THE SCOTTISH PEASANTS 
FIRESIDE. 


A SERIES OF TALES AND SKETCIIES, 
Illustrating the Character of the Peasantry of Scotland. 
By ALEXANDER BETILTUNE, Labourer. 

Mr. Bethune’s former volume was thus noticed by the 
Athenwum—* It is the perfect propriety of his taste, no less 
than the thorough intimacy with the unobtrusive subjects 
he treats of, which gives Mr. Bethune’s little book a great 
charm in our eyes.” The work was reviewed in terms 
equally favourable by The Spectator, Tait’s Magazine, Cham- 
bers’s Journal, and other periodicals. 





This day, in a thick volume, 8vo. price 16s. 


CHEMISTRY OF ANIMAL 
BODIES. 


By THOMAS TIIOMSON, M.D. F.R.SS. L. & FE. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 
**The chymist who prefers his own investigation to the 

sometimes coloured views arrived at by others, will select 
the work we are now noticing as his text-boook and guide 
to Animal Chemistry, in preference to all others which have 
appeared in this country.”—-Annals of Chymisty. 





Now completed, in 2] vols. 4to. illustrated by 506 Engra- 
ings on Steel, and niany thousands on Wood, with a 
GENERAL INDEX of upwards of 68,000 References, 


THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Seventh Editions 
Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


Lord Brovenam, in his recent speech on the Copyright 
Act, when alluding to certain provisions respecting Ency- 
clopedias, stated, in regard to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, that ** he would take as an example, because he happened 
to know something about it, that great work that had been pub- 
lished under the superintendence of a learned and able Pro- 
Jessor in Edinburgh University ; and he would venture to say, 
that, without any exception, not even execpting that celebrated 
work, the French Excyccorrpte, without even excepting that, 
there had been no compilation ever offered to the public, pre- 
pared by such a combination, such a union of the most cele- 
brated literary names of the age they adorned—a work upon 
which vast sums of money had been expended in its printing, 
engraving, and publishir: a departinents ; and large amounts, 
never larger perhaps, in purchasing a copyright of the several 
articles which it contained. If any work deserved to be en- 
couraged by Parliament, it was this ; and if any work was 
not only valuable and useful, but absolutely necessary for the 
country, it was this.” 

The work has also been reviewed in the strongest terms 
of commendation by the Quarterly Review, the Atheneum, 
and many other of the most ably conducted and authorita- 
tive periodicals of the day. 

In paper, printing, and embellishment, as well as in the 
literary value of its contents, the work is accommodated to 
the improved taste and advanced information of the times; 
and whether for the purpose of systematic study or occa- 
sional reference, the Proprietors are satisfied that the 7th 
Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica will be found to be 
the most valuable addition which can be made to a modern 
library. 

Apam & Cuanrces Brack, Edinburgh ; 


LonemMAN, Brown, Green, & LoxaMans, London; 





published next week. 


and gold by all ‘Booksellers. 


HE QUARTERLY ‘REVIEW, No. CXLII, 
is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


on. ts, 

. Victor Hago’s Letters on ‘the Rhine. 

. Parochial Catechizing. 

. Edwin the Fair, by the Authorof ‘ Balto Van Artevelde.’ 
. Mediaeval Kalendars—Church Festiva’ 

. Hand!ey Cross, or the Spa Hunt. 

- Queens of France, and Royal Favourites. 

‘The Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population. 
I. - Macaulay’ s Lays of Rome, 

. Election Committees and Parli 'y Regist 
-DdD ic kens’s American Notes. 

. Life of Sir Astley Cooper. 
‘The Ashburton Treaty. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


EDITED BY THOMAS HOOD, Esa. 

The MARCH Number of 
Coen NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND. HUMORIST, 

Co THE the following JOR = 


BLACK J 


~ the =n 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE 
LADY HESTER STANIIOPE. 
Containing nee rences to Canning, Pitt, Lord Mulgrave, 


. Maitland, Sir D. Dundas, &e. 
The Poor Dewi By Laman | The Story of the Widow’ 's 
Blanchard, Esq. riend. (Concluded.) 
Reminiscences of a Medical! The Deuce is in it; an Ancc- 
Student. No. 12, An Exeur-| — dote of the ¢ sresadies. 
sion with Boh Whyte. ‘he Snow Stor 
Music for the Million, Capt. Sir Eewad Belcher's 
An Old Man's Pawan. By Voyage round the World. 
Horace Smith, Esq. The Barnabys in America. By 
Extracts from my Indian Diary.| Mrs. Trollope. Chaps. 37,38, 
Ly the Old Forest Kanger. and 39. 
rhe Widow" sAlmshouse. By the 
Author of * Peter ELIS 
CLISTONIANA ; 
Or, Original ae of the late R. Ww. Elliston, Esq. By 
Moncrieff, Esq. Comprising, The Right Reading— Buy- 
Ma a Bargain—’ The Coventry Ribbon Weavers. 
Henry cotern Publisher, 13, Great Marlborourhestreet. 


_ ist of March, price Is. No. 3 of 
EW? “TLLUSTRA TED MAGAZINE OF 
NATURAL HISTORY, or ‘ ZOOLOG . 
The Papers are by Messrs. Gladon, Jordan, Teil, Salmon, 
Reece, Newman, Holme, Yarrell,Couch, Landsborouzh,Quekett, 
Walker, Dr. Drummond, and other Naturalists. ‘The figures 
rn gene a new British fish, a goldfish bearing a living vege- 
le, and the minute ansatom of the horse-leech. 
sondon : at Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 


3 day is published 


THE BRITISH. "AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 


No. XXVIII, 
1. Philosophy of Socrates—The Utilitarians. 
. State of the Nation—Tariffs. 
‘The Disasters in Affghanistan. 
The _Seploomen of Germany daring the War of Inde- 
pende 
. The Spanish Question. _ 
Asthetical Study of 
» Austrian, Statiatles, Mustratea by Official Tables from 
Unpublished Source 


London: R. & J. E. |B. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


T AITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
MARCH, price One Shilli 
The Manceuvres of the World and’ its Wife. Mrs. Gore— 
Geikie's Etchings—Perault; or, Slaves and their Masters. 
Chap. XIL-—X1V.—Borrow’ 3 ‘The Bible in Spain’—Sir Robert 
Peel and his Era—Specimens of the "Modern ‘rench and Ger- 
man Poets—Texiana; Rides, Rambles, and Sketches in Texas. 
By Charles Hooton—The Cornopean—The History of Women 
in England—Report of Accidents in Coal Minces—Poetry— 
Literary Register; National Distress, its Causes and Remedies; 


&e 

William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London, 
Tos DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 

edited by HARRY LORSEQUER. for March, price 2s. 6d. 

contains :—1. Loiterings of Art puro Leary, by the Editor: No: 
Il. Mems. ons sd Moraieinge . Antwerp— The Fischer's 
Haus.’ 2. The Young Sy bil. ~~ the late Robert Charles 
Welsh. 3, Mormnistn or, New Mohammedanism in Eaglanh 
and America. The Lor of Corasse ; a Lezend: being No. V. 
of the ‘Kishoge y a Dr. Graves on Clinical Medicine— 
Medical Education. 6. The Political Relations of A East and 
West of Kurope—Servia. Wallakia, and Moldavia. Nuts and 
Nutcrackers: No. VII, A Nat for * All Ireland;* a woe for A 
New Company 3 a Nut for * 
for ‘Grand Dukes.’ 8, Spalatro ; 
and the Irish. . udas; a 
Starkey, A.M. : Meetiny 
West pounsaty equune. 
W. S. Orr & Co., London; Fraser & Co., 
booksellers. 
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a Just published, 12mo., rt ice 2s., und, 5 
NTRODUCTORY LATIN DE at SCTUS: with 
a copious Vocabulary. By George Ferguson, A.M., one of 
the Masters of the Edinburgh Academy, Author of the Edin- 
burg Academy Latin Delectus, Latin Rudiments, &c 
‘The Introductory Latin Delectus is intended to follow the 
Latin Rudiments, and is more particularly adapted for those 
‘Teachers who use an intermediate Reading-Book between the 
rome and Cesar or Ovid. The Vocabulary has been pre- 
ared with all possible care, and is believed to contain an ex- 
planation of every word, and of every dillicult expression which 
occurs in the book—thus rendering the preparation of the lesson 
comparatively easy. 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkin, M Marshall, & Co., 


FOR AUTHORS ey ee 
ow ready, Fourth Edition. price 2 t, or 2s. post 
fui E AUTHOR’S PRINTING po PUBLISH: 
ING ASSISTANT. 

A Guide to the Printing, fof the and Publishing New 
Works, comprising Explanations of the Process of Printing ¢ 
Preparation and ¢ Salcu ation of Manuscripts ; Choice of Paper, 
Type, Binding, Illustrations, Publishing, Advertising, Estimates 
of Costs for Large or Small itions, &c., an Exemplitica- 
tion and Desereton of the Typographical 'huerhe used in the 
Correction of the $3. 

“Every one who hee written, or who may write for the Press, 
should possess this works *— Metropolitan 

Saunders & ( ‘ler. Publishers, Conduit-Street. 

*,¢ Authors and Publishers, desirous of having their Works 
reviewed in THE MET ROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, are re- 

uested to direct copies to be forwarded to the Editor, at the 
Publishers’, Messrs. Saunders ‘onduit-street, before 
the 15th of each month, a impartiality ag 





London 








in this department of * well know 
its Reviews constantly quoted a3 che first ¢ critical authority. 
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DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. revised and considerably enlarged, 
price 10s. 6d. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


HE HAND-BOOK of REEDLEWORK. 
& Miss LAMBERT (of Replingtoe-ctres 
Beings Complete Guide to every kin IT Deceratk ve Needle- 
work, Crochet, var fi and are ¥ wih a brief Historical 
Account of —_ Art lustrated with 115 Engravings on Wood. 
: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


On ow a appear, the 3rd edition, price 2s. 6d. 
NIMAL MAGNETISM ; being the First Part 
of ANIMAL MAGNETISM and HOMCEOPATHY: with 
Notes illustrative of the Influence of tee Mind on the Body. 
By EDWIN LEE, E: 
Member, of LA the Pa as European M ical and Chirurgical 
ties; Author of * T’ be Baths of Germany. 
Just publisbed, by the same Author, 2nd edition, 7s. 6d. 
Observations on the principal Medical Institutions 
and Practice of France. Italy, and Germany; with a Parallel 
View of English ane Foreign Medicine and Surgery, &c. 
J. Churchill, Princes-street. 


THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1843. 


Now ready, in 1 large vol., comprising as much matter as 20 
ordinary volumes, with os “eee &c., 38s. bound, 
BURK PEER 


. AGE 
AND Sliema FOR 1843, 

With a SuppLemenrt, containing all the New Creations, 
and Corrections to the present time, from the Communications 
of ithe Nobility, &c. 

b “ Mr, Burke's Pessage eed hp rece gh w pe most complete, 
the 


most k of the kind ever 
offered to the public.” 
Henry Colburn, beuibter, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Great Marlborough-street, March 4 


M® COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
THE THIRD VOLUME of LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN 
of SCOTS, illustrative of her Personal History. Edited by 
AGNES STRICKLAND. 10s. 6d, bound. 














Il. 

HISTORY of the by of COMMONS, from the Con- 
yention Parliament of 1688 to the Passing of ‘the Reform Bill 
= a. Ny y W. CHARLES TOWNSEND, .M.A,, 1 vol. 8vo. 

s. boun 


Mt 
HANDLEY CROSS; or, THE SPA HUNT. A Sporting 
Boost. By the Author of ‘ Jorrock's Jaunts and Jollities,’ &c. 
vols. 


Iv. 

STEAM VOYAGE on the ss pe a 
the LAKES of ITALY, together with Notices of RINGIA 
and SAXON Swit f7eRL ND. By MICHAEL J. QUIN, Esq. 
ae of ‘A Steam Voyage down the Danube,’ &c. 2 vols. 

8 
"Hoary Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
COMIC NURSERY TALES. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. in fancy binding, 


I. 
ACK THE GIANT KILLER, 
IN HUMOROUS VERSE, 
By the Anthor of the ‘Comic Latin Grammar.’ 
With 20 Illustrations by Leech. 


Il. 
Also, a Second Edition, price ‘ 6d., of 
BLUEBEARI1 
By the Author of the ‘ New Tale ain Tub.” 
Mlustrated by — Cherrier, ond Petit. 





Already Published, price 2s. 6d. each, 
BEAUTY 


—s IN THE WOOD. 
by Author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 
lgteated by F. =— and Crowquill. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 

By the usher of the * New Tale of a Tub.” 
London; Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 
Of whom may be bad, price 12s, 
THE COMIC ALBUM. 
In Prose and Verse, with 300 humorous I!lustrations. 
Pa The most fastidious will find here something to his taste."’"— 
mes. 





This day is published, mgotly printed & foolscap 8vo. and bound 
‘oth. » price 4 
HE HIGHLA ND NOTE- BOOK; 
ETCHES and ANECDOTES. 
(Chicdly es from the Inverness Courier.) 
. CARRUTHERS. 

Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black, 27, North Bridge. To be 

had of Longman & Co. rons’ London. 


PROF. DUNBAR’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXIOn, 
Lately published, in | thick vol. 8vo. price toon, 
NEW GREEK-ENGLISH and ENGLISR, 
GREEK LEXICON, with an fzpendix. contain 
Botany, Mineraleny, Natural Histo eed erm 
Greek Classical Writers, By GEORGE E DUNBAR A” MPa 
“The Anpends of Greek n Ge University of Edinburyh, $4 





ew Burlin, on MM March 4, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS: 
I. 

By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

A VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, performed in His 
Majesty’ s Ships DORO ‘7 and TRENT, rendes the Command 
of Capt. BucHan, R.N Capt. BEECHEY,R.N., one of the 
Officers of the Expedition. "is 8vo. with ioe 

2. MISS PEN AND HER NIECE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
STONE, Author of * William Langshawe,’* The Art of Needle- 
work,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 

3. RAGLAND CASTLE. A Novel. By Mrs. THOMSON, 
Author of * Widows aod Widowers,’ ‘ Anne Boleyn,’ &c. In 
we post 8vo. Price } 

. TALES of the cnienaue SETTLERS in MUNSTER. 
By the Rev. JOHN ELMES. In 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 18s. 

5. THE TAND-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. By W. 
RALEIGH BAXTER, L.L.D., Lecturer on Materia Medica 
and Pharmaceutic Chemistry. Price 2s. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
( Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





New Burlington-street, March 4, 1843. 


R. BENTLEY’ Ln Bh PUBLICATIONS, 


W RR 

1. NARRATIVE of aJOURNEY to | snag tJ Rwy | 
an Account of the Insurrection at A a Place in and a 
Memoir on_ Eastern_ Balochistan. CHA RULES “MASSON, 
Esq. Forming the foarte Volume By his pel, in Balo- 
chistan,’ &c. I my 8vo. with a New Map of the various 
Countries on either side of the Indus traversed by the Author, 
prepared by himself. Price 14s. neatly bound. 

2. TITIAN; aROMANCE of VENICE. By R.SHELTON 
MACKENZIE, J..L.D. In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 


3. DOINGS IN CHINA ; being the Personal Narrative of 
an Officer engaged in the late Chinese Expedition, from the 
Kecapture of Chusan, in 1841, to the Peace of Nanking, in Au- 
gust, 1812. By Lieut. ALEX. MURRAY, Isth Koyal Irish. 

n post 8vo. neatly bound, 10s. 

4. THE DOUBLE DU EL; or, HOBOKEN. By THEO- 
DORE S. FAY, Esq. Author of ‘The Countess,’ &c, In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. price 18s. 

5. THE COURT of ENGLAND, under the HOUSES of 
NASSAU and HANOVER. By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign 
of the Stuarts.” In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

6. THE PHANTASMAGORIA of FUN. S| ALFRED 
CROWQUILL. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with 159 Illustrations, 
price 18s. 

7. THE HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, 
&c. of ANCIENT GREECE, By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. In 3 
vols, 8vo. 

8. TheSECOND SERIES of the INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
or, MIRTH and MARVELS. By peas INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
In post 8vo. with Illustrations by h. 

9. ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 
In small 8vo. price 9s. 

10. THE WASSAIL-BOWL. By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
In2 vols. post 8vo. with Characteristic Illustrations by Leech, 
price 16s. 

11. THE JACK O'LANTERN (LE FEU-FOLLET); or, 
pe PRIVATEER. A Story of the Sea. By J. FENIMORE 

PER, Esq. Author of * The Pilot,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

3, THE oe of HECTOR O'HALLORAN. By 

MAXW Esq. Author of * Stories of Waterloo,’ &c. 
Part kr with etetiets by Leech. Price 1s. 

13. THE DEERSLAYER. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Esq, Author of. The Pathfinder,’ &c., forming the New Volume 
of THE STANDARD NOVELS and ROMANCES.’ Complete 
in 1 volume, with Engravings. Price 6s. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


By MARTINGALE. 





A NEW ROMANCE OF FASHIONABLE LIFE, BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HARGRAVE; 


OR, THE 
ADVENTURES OF A MAN OF FASHION. 
By MRS. TROLLOPE. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 





VOLUMES FIRST AND SECOND 
Of this Edition are completed, with Twenty-One Steel, and betwixt Three and Four Hundred Wood Illustrations. 
WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, THE ANTIQUARY, 
THE BLACK DWARF, AND OLD MORTALITY, 


Are comprised in these Two Volumes. 


#4 * In consequence of many applications, these Five Novels have been done 4 in Four very handsome Volumes, which may be 


had separately, Price 15s. each. 
ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, London. 





il fe edi 
the Botanist and the Natural lotorien os "espe 


The following testimony to the merits of 
late venerable and a highty-distinguish ed scholee c bY the 
mitted £0 the Auchor: with his Lordekipe ena; and 

mitte oO e Author, wit 3 ordshi 
whatever use of it he might think pro ee * Permission to mats 


“* Kingston House, Knightsb; 
” 7th August, 1841, nites, 
My dear Lord,—I am greatly obli 7 to you for havin 
mitted me to see Prof. Dunbar's Greek Le Lexicon. It inf 
the best work of the kind which I — — s~en. Ith Ditey 
been of great service to me, who. as kuow 
but a most ardent votary of Greek Taleature, it’ will tend 
to extend the study of Greek than any work now extant... a 
(Signed) “ Wautesuey.” 
ee 


LENT ed 


2mo. 7s. 6d. ¢ 
ERMONS IN” ROME, DURING LENT, 
By th Rev. JOHN HAMILTON GRAY, M, A., of 
Magdalen Co! hese, Oxford, Vicar of Bolsover and Scarcliff, 
Il. 
2mo. price 7s. ¢ 
SERIES of THEOLOGICAL LECTURES, 
FA atee pone oa Coane of Chichester, Batt 
ent, inthe years , 40. bh 
ATKINS, M.A., Prebendary of Wighterin “ eatin. 
III. 
2mo. price 3s. boards. 
IX LECTURES on the PARABLE of the 
PRODIGAL_SON, delivered the P. 
Brdiect Abbas ‘Dorset, during oe ‘en By he Gara 





icar, 
lv. 
l vol. feap. price 3¢. 6d. c 
HE LIFE a CHARACTER “of HEZEKIAH 
CONSIDERED, in Six Lectures. Delivered during Lent 
1839, by WILLIAM NICHOLSON, M.A., Rector of St. Maurice, 
Winchester. 
London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


CHARLES F. BIELEFELD respectfully informs 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. that 

he has re-published his Quarto Volume, with a Tariff, at avery 

reduced price. viz. 20s. (formerly 3/. 3s.) containing nearly 100 

patterns of ARCHITECTURAL ORNA ob - every re 

cipally from designs by eminent architec The 

—y be had manufactured in the improved, PAPIER MACH 

t the Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. The 

will be forwarded to the country on a receipt of a Pout Ore 
or 2¢ 

This i is unquestionably a most valuable invention.”"—Lie 
re Gazette. 

We deem it a duty to make as widely known as possible one 
of the most admirable inventions of the age egg day; 3 we ‘allude 
to the Papier Maché of Mr. Bielefeld,” &c. &c.—Court J 
large Quarto Volume on the use r the improved 
Miché in Furniture, the interior Decoration of sildiogs ke 
has been placed in our hands; and _ certainly until we 
rused its preface, and glanced over its pictured contents, we 
ad no conception of the number of purposes for which 
was available. Every possible description of Ornaments for 
ceilings, cornices, panelling, mouldings. &c., which, from the 
lightness and durability of the material, and susceptibility of 
=. finish, are more than twice the value of any composition.’ 
weerver. 

“Mr. Bielefeld has shown not only the use of Papier Maché, 
but its beauty, so clearly as tomake his volume a sad tempta- 
tion to noo of more taste than fortune.”’— Atheneum. 

“Its lightness, sharpness of outline, and flexible tension of 
substance, render it, at all events, of incalculable value as a sub- 
stitute for maatge and wood- Pearving, or rather as a vast improve 
ment on eit Polytechnic Journ 

Papier Mac he V Works, 15, W siingten-steoet North, Strand. 


ESSRS. COPELAND & GARRETT beg 
to pogreint the Nobility, Gentry, and peblic, that 
have OPENE ENTRANCE to their PORCELAINE 
GLASS WA kEHO JUSES 4 ‘No. , south side of Lincoln 
Inn-fields, by which the readiest access is secured, with the ai 
vantage of ample space for carriages to draw up and wait; ap- 
propriating the Portugal-street entrance to the mercan aod 
commercial departments of their business. 
Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. Jan. 2, 1843. 


ROL BANK of AUSTRALIA, 2, Moorgate- 
street, London. Dyess tors. 
Chairman. 
J. W. Sutherland, “tsa. Vice-Chairman. 
g W.P. Cosafure, Ha je | an fa 
corge ebster, . obinson, 5 
Mark . Adam Duff, Esq. 
— Connell, 
nkers—Union Bank of Londo 
Pp - _Regentestreet, ~ > Pail 
ng Counsel—P. ‘- 
Solicitors—Messrs. “Parken a ‘Webster, wand essrs. Johnstone 


rquhbar. 

The Directors grant ¢ Letters © of Credit and Bills at 30 Lf 
sight, on Sydney Port Philip, Hobart Town, and Launceston, 
free of ch Bills transmitted for collection. 

rd, G. H. WRAY. Henan. 
+, 8, St. Andrew-square Edinbu' 
ioore. . H. Thompson & @o.,’Dublin ; and John Harrison, 
eifas 


NNUITIES. —In_ the AUSTRALASIAN 

COLONIAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY COMPANY, ——- Whe 1e in the profits of the 
Company and —. . ae much more favout- 
able than can A. imeene making its invest- 
ments wholly in elena, ra Company is enabled securely 
to grant these favourable terms from the advantage it 
of investing a portion of its funds - a high rate of interest. 


Direct 
Bewerd| Berperd. aed F.R.S. a xR. Mangles, . 
Hen J. B. | he arly 
John Can per, JH. Ravenshaw, 
Gideon racer jun. Esq. William Walker. Esq. 
s—Messrs. Swain, Stevens & Co. 
"eee Union Bank of London. 
Coloniat Bankers—The Bank of Australasia, incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1%, a 2, eles, ena. 


Secre 
tuses, with th Tables Fo Forms rd Riley, 
en nnuity or for making an Assurance. 
tion, may be obtained by go to - “the aang er 
pany, No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, City. 
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ORTH BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, and 10, 
Pall Mall Bast. E blished 1809. F g Capital 1,000,000/., 


fay sabre Duke of Sutherland, President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman of the London Boards. 
Francis Warden, Esq. Vice Chairman. 

The next Division of the Profits of this Company will take 


. and every information 
vact it Deained as above. SOHN KING, Actuary, 
DISEASED . 


J HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. Capital 500,000/. 
This Office is provided with — accurately constructed Tables, 
by which it can Assure Dise Lives on Equitable Terms. 
e extra Premioess discontinued on restoration of the Assured 
health. 
10 permed Annuities anted on unsound Lives, the amount 
with the particular disease. : 
, rs of Consumptive Families assured at Equitable Rates. 
Healthy Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most other 
Offices. F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


Sux LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
— Charles Pole: eq, Chairman. 
William Burnie, . Chai: 


ton, Esq. 
Charles poadell Bouverie. 














rman. 

ion. ush Lindsay. 
Charles Littledale, Esq. 
peury ae 

Ches' jeorge Wa 
Han Cockerell, Esq. Brice Pearse, ve 
John Drammond, Esq. Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
Charles Bell Ford. Esq. Henry Rich, Esq. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Edward Harman, Esq. Claude George Thornton, Esq. 
Felix Lad —— pt Es George Smith Thornton, Esq. 
cis Shaw Lefevre, . 
H Frap JOSHUA ‘MILNE, Actuary. 
LOW RATES..—-PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 

THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
to inform the public that their Rates, on Young Lives, aremuch 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the Assured 
areentitled to a participation in the Profits of this Society.— 
Persons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Professions or 
Trades, also those holding Estates on Lives, will see the advan- 

of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office. 

“fables of Rates may be had at ‘the Sun Life Office, in Corn- 
hill,at the Sun Fire Office in ge Bm py and at No. 65, Wel- 
beck-street, Cavendish-square, ndon; also of any of the 
Agents for the Sun Fire Office. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. : 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
illiam Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Thomas Kelly. Esq. Ald. , 
Jeremiah Pilcher. Beg Sheriff 
. Esq. of London and Middiesex 
: . Homphery, M.P.|Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Lord Mayor of London 
Physician—Dr, Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 








w Rates of Premiums. 
In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/, the assured 
we the security of the Company's Income of 60,000/. per 
annem. yearly increasing, and anaccumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 


pany. 
The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
tible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
‘ompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect ofa periodical division of profits. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, 
Age.| For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
® | £017 8 £019 1 £1 11 10 
xv 12 207 
4 169 21410 
» 4 11910 4 01 
@ | 317 0 6 010 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
percent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy for life, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 
fn Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
waprovision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
le, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
ataquarter before 2 o'clock. M . 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal C ission to Solici and Agents. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord qpmstene 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, ro Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
ilton Blair Avarne, Esq. |F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
E Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist. joke Ritchie, Esq. 
Resident 
Charles Downes, Esq. 


. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
Ee success which has attended it since its commencement in 
In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 
annum, from the date of the policies to those 
with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
oderate scale, and only a meer, need be paid for the 
ars, where the Insurance is for life. 
amount of bonus a to policies since the commence- 
ment of the Company in March 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 


Sum Assured. 








Earl of Errol 
of Courtown 
it Laven and Melville 
lorbe 
Earlof Stair 


Time Assured. 
£1000 6 Years 10 Months £1 

1000 4 Years 00 
— 3 Years 6 0 0 


1000 1 Year 2 00 
information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
Boyd . and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
terloo: place. Pall Me mdOn. ern . 
e " . Surgeon, ers-stree: 
sitends at the Office daily, about half-past Two o'clock. 


Sum added to Policy. 
4 13 4 





WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority the | ( 


e . Queen's Own), with the new large eyes, are easily 
threaded, even by blind persons, and work with great ease, 
having improved points,temper, and finish. The labels are cor- 
rect likenesses of Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. H. Walker's improved 
fish hooks, steel pens, hooks and eyes are recommended. For 
the home trade neat pack es or pens, from ls. to 
10s. value, can be sent free, by posts by any respectable dealer, 
on receipt of 13 penny stamps for eh shilling value. Every 
= c. for shipping. H. WALKER, Manufacturer to the 
ueen, 20, MAIDEN-LANE, WOOD-STREET, London. 


OOKING GLASSES, &c.—To att PARTIES 

L FURNIsuING.—W,. E. GOULD respectfully acquaints his 

friends and the Rabi, that he has on sale a large assortment of 

CHIMNEY GLASSES of superior quality, in gilt frames, which 

for elegance of design and superiority of workmanship, are not 

to be equalled at moderate prices. Window Cornices from 

4s. 6d. per foot. fA verity of Picture Frames ; Cheval and Toilet 

;R ding in all its b bh Every article manufac- 

tured upon the premises, 19, MooRGATE-STREET, CiTY.—A few 
Second-hand Chimney Glasses for sale. 


ERRING’S SAFETY WOOD PAVING.— 
An exclusive Licence for the Cities of London and West- 
minster, and the Metropolitan Boroughs, is engaged by TH 
LONDON WOOD PAVING COMPANY; Licenses for other 
localities on equally reasonable terms. Models at the Adelaide 
Gallery; the Polytechnic Institution; the Practical and Scien- 
tifie Association, Vere-street; and at Mr. Leek's Offices, 2, 
Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, City, where further information 
may be obtained. 


es of ne 














RANGE, LEMON, CITRON, and SHAD- 

DOCK TREES, Olive Trees; Arabian, Catalonian, and 
Azore Jessamine Plants ; some choice Italian Vines, bearing a 
large black grape, called Uva T: ia; Italian Cypress Trees, 
and Double Roman Tube-rose Roc*s.—J. R has just 
received his Second Importation of these Trees and Plants 
from Genoa, which may be seen at 155, Regent-street, London. 
Persons sending from the Country can have them forwarded to 


any part. The prices o! n from 10s. to 30s. \. 
Also fresh Seltzer Water from the Rhine every fortnight. ane 


K FENES PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. 


A! This cement, which exceeds every other in hardness, 
is intended for interior uses, where strength and despatch in 
execution are required. From the smoothness of its surface, it 
is an advantageous substitute for wood in its application to skirt- 
ings, architrave, mouldings, &c., as it resists the action of fire, 
and keeps back vermin. 

The coarse qualities form a paving not distinguishable from 
stone in colour and hardness, but of one-third the price. The 
best white quality takes a brilliant polish, and the scagliola made 
from this cement has a peculiar richness of colouring. The imi- 
tations produced in it of Florentine and other Mosaics, encaustic 
tiles, &c., for ornamental paving, are unequalled in their effect 
and moderate cost. 

Keene's Cement has been applied with success for the altars 
of Catholic and other churches both in England and Ireland; 
and to its use in the Royal palaces, and Government buildings, 
besides numerous public and private works, the patentees can 


refer with confidence. 
nufacturers, 1, B WHITE & SONS, 





Patentees and Sole Ma: 
MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 

Agents for its sale are appointed in the principal cities of the 
United Kingdom. 





ESIGNS FOR TAPESTRY.—GIBBINS, 

7, King-street, St. James’s-square, respectully informs 

the public, he has just returned from the Continent with the 
NEWEST PAPER PATTERNS, patterns on canvas, wools, 
silks, and canvasses, from Berlin and Vienna, which, from the 
low continental prices, he can offer for sale at a great reduction 
in prices. An assortment of 10,000 designs for sale, and some 
beautifully-finished specimens of needlework, calculated for 


elegant presents.—7, hing-street, St. James's. 
ECONOMY—IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS, 

T WILLIAMS, 11, Charing-cross, begs to call 
oe 


the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and Public in 
general. to his extensive STOCK of HOUSEHOLD and STABLE 
BRUSHES (all made under his own personal inspection) ; also 
his superior HAIR, CLOTH, TOOTH, NAIL, and general 
TOILET BRUSHES, the whole of which he offers at remark- 
ably low prices.—A large assortment of Combs, Perfumery. 
Sponge, Chamois Leathers. French Sieves, Stove Lustre, &c. &c, 
—OsseRrveE, No. 11, CHARING-CKOSS, opposite|Spring-gardens, 


LATE ENGRAVED on REASONABLE 
TERMS.—J. PAYNE begs to inform the Nobility and 
Gentry that he has removed from 22, Fleet-street, to 16, Great 
Castle-street, Regent-street, where he will continue to engrave 
Silver and Pleted Spoons and Forks, Table Knives, &c. with 
Crest or Cypher, in a superior manner, at 3s. perdozen. Waiters, 
Tea Sets, and other articles of plate engraved with Arms or 
Crest at equally reduced prices. Joshua Payne has engraved 
late for several members of the Royal Family and many of the 
obility, specimens of which'may be seen at his house, 16, Great 
Castle-street (one door from Regent-street), near the Polytech- 
nic Institution. 


ARD-PLATE ENGRAVED TO ANY 
PATTERN 2s., and 100 Visiting Cards, from plate, 2s. ; 
Plate engraved with Crest and Name, 5s. Note paper 4s., 6s., 
8s., and 10s. per ream ; letter, 8s., 10s., 12s. 6d., and 15s. per ream. 
Any of these papers stamped with Crests, Coronets, or Initials, 
at 5s. per ream, or richly finished in gold, silver, or colours, at 
ls. 4d. per quire: no charge for the die. Wafers from the die, 
1s. per 100, or 6s. 6d. per 1,000; high satin palace note paper, five 
uires, ls. 6d. ; envelopes, 5s., 7s ., and 9s. per 1,000, or 1s. per 
} act stamped; sealing wax from 4s. per lb.; best drawing 
pencils 4s. per dozen. An elegant assortment of envelope, blot- 
ting, and travelling cases, dispatch and music boxes, scrap and 
drawing books, albums, Bibles and Prayers, fancy inkstands 
pencil cases, pen holders, toilet and scent bottles, wafers, an 
every article, suitable for presents, lower than any house in the 
trade. Playing cards 1s. 6d. per pack, or four packs 5s. News- 
papers lent to read at 9d. per week. CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
—Terms: 2. 3s. per annum, including all the New Publications 
and Periodicals, at MARSHALL & O0.’S, Stationers and En- 
gravers, 12, Curzon-street, May-fair, corner of Queen-street. 
Orders by post punctually attended to. 











‘ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 


and injurious metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
supplanted by the introduction of a new, and perfectly match- 
less ALBATA PLATE. C. Watson, (late ALDERMAN, 41 
and 42, Barsican, aided by a person of Science in the amalga- 
mation of Metals. has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice 
the most beautiful Article ever yet offered; possessing all the 
richness of Silver in appearance—with all its durability and 
hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing as it 
does a Chemical Process, by which all that is nauseous in mixed 
metals is entirely extracted—resisting all acids—may be cleaned 
as silver, and is manufactured into every article for the table 
and sideboard. a 
s. d.| 
Table Spoons and Forks, | Mustard Spoon 
ecco 6, Tea Spoons, per 
12 6) Gravy S 
5 6) Salt 
eseeee 6 6/ Sugar Tongs 
Sauce Ladles....++.+++++ | 
In order that the Public may not be deceived, C. W. has quoted 
the price of his best Plate; three prices lower may be had of 
lighter weights. aly - 
>. Watson begs the Public will understand that this metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that silver is not more different from 
old, than Ais metal is from all others ; the Public will therefore 
ave no difficulty in discovering the animus which directs the 
virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily suffer- 
ing from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress 
of his New Plate since its introduction. C. W., unlike this party, 
courts comparison, Cooling confident that the result will esta- 
blish its pre-eminence. Entire services of plate purchased. 
TEA TRAYS, and TEA URNS, SOLAR and CANDLE 
LAMPS, KNIVES, and FORKS, &c.—This house has, for fifty 
years, possessed an unrivalled celebrity in ieeniening hardware. 
A set of three full-sized Gothic paper trays, 35s.; a best Gothic 
border 30-inch Japan tray, 12s. ; adozen ivory table knives, I1s.; 
dessert ditto, 9s.; a pair of carvers, 4s. 6d. almer's Candle 
Lamp, bronze or lacquered, 9s.; a solar ditto, to burn common 
oil without smoke or smell, 25s. ; hot water dishes, for venison, 
steaks, and stews, of all sizes; fenders and fire-irons in great 
variety ; fine steel penknives, ls. each; best ivory-handle razors, 
85. 6d. per pair. k 
41 and 42, Barbican, and at 16 Norton Folgate. 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 

IMCO’S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most 
efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons 
suffering from Influenza; the two first doses goeerelly arrest 
the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little perse- 
verance completely removes it. Children's Coughs. as well as 
recent ones in adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently 
by the first), and asthmatic persons, who previously had not 
been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit 
from the use of it. d by A. Willoughby & Co., late B. G. 
Windus, 61, Bishopsgate-street Without, London, and all Medi- 

cine Venders, in bottles at Is. 14d. or 2s. 9d. each. 








ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in 
a third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a 
genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at MeTrcacrs’s Sole Establish- 
ment, 130 B, Oxford-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 


yeaa. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 
gravers, beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry that they 
are now enabled to PRINT ARMS, Crests, &c. for bouk plates, 
in their proper HERALDIC COLOURS, and at very moderate 
prices. Crests engraved on visiting cards in the first-rate style, 
6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 7s. 6d.; also every 
description of elegant engraving. Specimens of the above may 
be selected from a large and fashionable assortment, at their 
Warehouses, 

EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, and 122, BISHOPSGATE- 

STREET WITHIN, 

or sent on lication any dist free of Superfine 
letter papers, 27s., 22s., 20s., 18s., 178., 14s. 12s., and Ss. per 
ream; note ditto, 18s., 16s., 12s., 8s., 6s., and 4s. per ream. An 
additional charge is made for stamping either of the above with 
arms, crest. coronet, or initials. Their miscellaneous stock, 
which is very large, and particularly adapted f 








TO LADIES. 

ROWLAnns KALYDOR, under the special 
patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty and the Koval Family. 
—A creamy, odoriferous preparation from Oriental Exotics, is now 
universally known as the only safe and efficient protector and 
beautifier of the Skin and Complexion. Its virtues are commonly 
displayed in thoroughly eradicating all pimples, 1s, redness, 
tan, freckles, and other unsightly cutaneous defects, in ealing chil- 
blains, chaps, and in rendering the most rough and uneven skin 
pleasantly soft and smooth. To the zion, it imparts a 
juvenile roseate hue, and to the neck, hand, and arm, a delicacy 
and fairness unrivalled. To Gentlemen, it allays the irritation 
of the skin after shaving. Price 4s, 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, 

duty included. ‘ 
CAUTION.—Ask for “ROWLAND’S KALYDOR,” and see 
that these words are on the envelope, as much pernicious trash 
is now offered to the Public as “ Katypor™ by Perfumers of 

apparent respectability. " 

‘«* To protect the Public from fraud, the Hon. Commissioners 
of Stamps have authorized the Srepeiotors signature to be en- 
raven on the Government Stamp thus—A. RowLanp & Son, 20, 
Fiotron-garden ; sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 


WENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION, Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
I have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply. 
i you will send without the least delay. Orders 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Baim have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
1 credible afid respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others which have attracted particular attention, 
is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair fo 
twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, an 
ultimately had his head shaved and wi A 
Sy he tried the Balm; and after usin 
the di i 











for p , con= 
sists of dressing cases, writing desks, inkstands, envelope cases, 
albums, blotting books, Bibles and Prayers, gold and silver 
ncil-cases, penholders, toilet and smelling bottles, souvenirs, 
adies’ companions, sachets, card and glove cases, pocket-books, 
papeterie, and envelopes, suitable for lit 
tary notes, weddings, &c. Either of the above articles may be 
hed plain, or of the most costly description, with every descrip- 
tion of wsetal stationery, Postage stamps and envelopes at Go- 
vernment pi e 








for a short time, the young hair a 
has now as fine a head of hair as any person in 


ours, Joun 
To Messrs. Kennsby. Brothers. 1 


Cpe 
OLDRIDGE'S BAL: 

a beautiful curl, ii scu Y tape lt rom 
a few Bottles generally restore it again. Price 3s. 6d. 
lls. per Bottle. No other 
BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, W: 





on. 
turni »y, produ 
pai rom falling of 


genuine. Ask f 1 OLDRIDGE'S 
'e 8K 10! 
t, Strand, 
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ONCLUSION of LIEUT. EYRE’S JOUR- 
NAL (the CAPTIVITY ped RELEASE of the PRISON- 
ERS), will be published on TUESDAY 
et Murray, Albemarle- ee 
t published, post &vo. 10s. 6 
RAGMEN TS, in PROSE and v ERSE. By 
the late ws ELIZABE: TH mer H. With some Account 
of her Life and aracter. By | BOWDLER, A new 
edition, containing some Essays BS tee published. 
z n Serres Athemarienreet. 











ition, revised, 8vo. 14s. 
UTTMAN’ 3 LEXILOGU 8; on, the Meaning 
i ang Rymolo y of vasioms Gaeek Words and Passages in 
. r Gree! 
Tomer, Franslated by the Rev. J, Rc FISHLAKE, A.M. 
ohn Marray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, 12mo. price 5 5 mew 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSIIT ¥" ra ALENDAR, 
1a43. Corrected to November 20, 184 

London: Whittaker & Co. Dablin ; ‘Andrew Milliken. a 
on ublished, in THE BRITISH MAG AZINE for MARCH, 

YE REV. W.'T. HUMPHREY'S ACCOUNT 

; of his DISMISSAL by the CHURCH MISSIONARY 

SOCTETY. It contains also an Article on the ECCLESIASTI- 

CAL COURTS BI 
T. Clere Smith, i Tlenrietta-street, Covent-Garden, and sup- 
plied by all Booksellers. 


INANCIAL STATISTICS of AUSTRIA, 
from hitherto unpublished Documents.—The Continna- 
tion of these peapostent Documentsis contained in the BRITISH 
AND ‘ — REVIEW, No. XXVIII, just published. 
J J.B. Maylors i Red Li ion- court, ns srrecte 
= we 1 vol. mo. price 3s 
HE PLEA of INSANITY in CRIMINAL 
CASES. By FORBES WINSLOW, Esq. Member of the 
Royat Colle, Ke of Burgess s, London; Author of* The Health of 
Body aud Mind,’ and ‘ The Anatomy of Suicide." 
landon : Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


Just published, foolscap 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth boards, 











BACTICAL ASTRONOMY, with numerous | 


Engravin; 
By the Itcv. G. JEANS, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
London : Joseph Capes & Co. Paternoster-row 
Just published, price 2s. 2 
N APPEAL to the good Sense and Justice of 
a4 > Nation in behalfofthe SPANISH MODERATE 
LIBER By A SPANIARD. 
yw y ublished by J. Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall; and W. J. 
cleave r. a Baker-strect, Portman-square. 
ow ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HE MEMOIRS of a GRIFFIN ; or, a Cadet’s 
First Year in India. By CAPT. yr. J BELLEW. With 
Thesteations. from etches by the Aut 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall. street. 

— ready at every 1 Library, in 3 at Ei 8v0. 
HE SUOTTISN EIRESS. 
In the press, in 3 vols 

The Man of the = People, By the Author of ‘ The 
Prince, Duke and the Pose. 
Newhy, 65. M emer since Cavendish-square. 














eady, 

MRS. MABERLEY"S NEW WORK, in 3 Vols. 

: «AS. oS. Oe) COR 

Or, THE DAYS OF THE MEDICI. 
A Tal . of sg Eiteanth Century. 

. MABER ‘ 
** The — Match," 
Bookseller and Publisher to the 


Author of” 2m sick 
London: Yobu Mite hell 
Queen, 383, | Old Bi Bout street 


art I. ton 4to. pric: 


THEORY. of the ST RUCTURE of the 
SIDEREAL EAV ENS, including an Easssnation of the 
Phenomena of the Via Lactea and Nebulae, founded on a new 
Astronomical Doctrine; being a general Explication of the 
Astral Collocations upon Geometrical Principles. With Plates 
of Hlustration. 
Published by W. Wood, 39, Tavistock-street, Covent farden._ 


This ~ in 18mo. cloth boards, gilt edges, price 2s. 
HE DUTIES of the MARRIED STATE ; 
to which ore pretsed OBSERVATIONS on the true 
Grounds of the DUTY of PARENT'S to their eee with 
Valuable Hints on he Education of a Fami 
AMEs FOSTER, D.D. 
London: Frederick Lover, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster- 
row; and = ara & Co, 


is day is published, price Five Guineas, 

HE ECCLESTAS: TICAL ARCHITECTURE 
of ITALY, from the Time of Constantine to the Fifteenth 
Centur With’ = Introdaction and Text by HENRY GALLY 
KNIGE T, Esq. . splendid volume, i rial folio, con- 
taining 40 beautiful Plates, several itlumievated in Gold and Co- 
ours, printed by the Lithochromotographic process. Half- 
bound morocco, 

_ Henry G. Bohn, York-street, ( fovent-garden. 


NORMAN'S RUINED CITIES OF YUCATAN. 
Now ready, Second Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous fine 
llustrations, 16s. cloth, 

R AMBLES in YUCATAN ; inclu ding a Visit 

to the vemerkstle Ruins of Chi- c hen, Kabah, Zayi, and 
Uxmol. B M. NORMAN. 
“ Here is indeed a fie a ‘vot the Jonathan Oldbucks.” 
Morning Chronicle. 
(See Athenaum, Dec. 10, 17, and 24.) 
London: Wiley & Putnam, ‘Stationers’ -ball-court. 


"NEW LIBRARY EDITION 
OF MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Hendsomely printed. in 4 vols, vo. with Fecteate. rice 22. 10s. 
b, gilt lettered, the 4th Editio of 
NHE PORT ICAL WORKS of JON MIL- 
TON; with an extensive Selection of NOTES from various 
Aathors ; and some Account of the Life and Writings of Milton, 
derived principally from original Documents in the State Paper 
Office y the Rev. H. J. TODD, M.A. , Chaplain in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty and Ar hd seco ol ie Ceitt. 5. Boh 
vingtons; Longman ‘0.5 ‘ad. 
& Malcolm; Whittaker & Co. Simpkin, Marshall Cot 
.. Maynard; Fas J. Carpenter Cowie, 
9. Bait in; H. Washbourne ; 
; Houlston'& Re Rote & Norton; 
W. G. Ginger, London; and G. & J. Robinson, 











.""—Corresp. 





FINN’S HISTORY OF THE SPANISH JEWS. 
In small 8vo. price %. + (dedicated, by permission, to the 


of Aberdeen,) 
EPHAR DIM: or, the HISTORY of the 


JEWS in SPAIN and Foery GAL. 
S FINN. 


Rivingtons, St. Pant 4 c a yard, and. Waterloo: place. 
l 8vo. price 3s 


ERBERT. "ERESHIAM : a Tale of the Great 


Rebeltion. . 
the Rev. J. M. NEALE, B.A 
Late gcholar of Trinity College, ( a 
Rivingtons, St. Lat s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; 
nd Stevenson, C ‘ambridge. 
"NEANDER'S- LIFE OF = BERNARD. 
nall 8vo. price 7 
YHE LIFE | TIMES of ‘ST. BERNARD, 
translated from the German of Dr. AUGUSTUS NEAN- 
DER, Professor of vhecienr| in the U piceraty of Berlin. 
B ATILDA WREN 
Rivingtons, St. Paul! s Churchyard, ae! Waterloo-place. 


NEW SER MONS, 








VOLUME OF 


In 8vo. price 10+, 6d. = 
ERMONS on DOCTRINE, gages 
and sPRAC TICE, 
y the Rev. ALEXANDER WATSON, 
of Cormes Christi aug Beapeiogs 3 Curate G " 





‘John’ s, 


eltenhan 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's c barchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
and Hill, Cheltenham. 
MR, vues NEW VOL weg OF 
n small 8vo. price 
HE STYRIAN LAKE, ple tne POEMS. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK WM. FABER, M.A. 
Fellow of University College, Oxfor 


d. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 
Parker, Oxford. 





POEMS. 


by the same Author. 
| 1. The Cherwel W ater-Lily, and other Poems. 
| Gmail 8vo. 78. 


Sights pot Thoughts amongst Foreign Churches 
and Pores Peoples. 8v0, | 16s. 


CASWALL } ae & of 
8vo. price 
HE PROPHE! T of the NINE! TEENTH CEN- 
TURY: mi, the. pice, Progress one Present State of the 
MORMONS, I. UA DAY SA ‘To which is ap- 
pended, an Analysis a tine BOOK be Monenone 
the Rev. HENRY CASWALL, M.A, 
Professor of iBinity in Kemper College, Missouri ; and Aathor 
America and the American Church.’ 
Wtentten: St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Iso, hy the same Author, 
The City of the Mormons; or, Three Days at 
Nauvoo, in 1842. Price ls, 6d. 


In 2 vols, ine vies | yes (dedicated, by preston, to his 
hbishop of C ‘anterbu: 
COMMEN Tr = ‘the EPISTLES and GOSPELS 
for the Sundays of sd Year, and the Great Iolydays. 
intended for Fonily Readin . 
By ror TENRY KENNY, D.D. 
Nestor of St. Ulave's, Southwark. 
This Work, which is partly an eteptation to the present time, 
of the celebrated C ommentary by Dean STANnore, is printed 
uniformly with Dr. James's ‘Comments on the Collects.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


iphotc agn ON THE eee OF CHRIST. 
vols. post 8vo. price } . the Second Edition of 
que KINGDOM of ‘CHRIST: ; or, Hints to a 
ker, 1? eepecting the Frincinles, C onstitution, and Ordi- 
nances, a the CATHOLIC CHU 
REDEN tICK DENISON MAURICE, 
Chaplain or Gay! s s toopitel, and Professor of English’ —_— 
istory in King's College. 
Rivingtons, ste Paul's C harchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
Darton & Clark, Holborn-hill. 


SERMONS FOR THE PRESENT 





— MONISM. 











SEASON. 
In 8v0. price 10s. 6d. 
AROCHIAL SERMONS, Vol. VI.; for the 


Spring warter, § ed me Weeks between the First Sunday 
in Lent and‘ Vig 3 Ay 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 

Vicar of St. ext the Virgin's, Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel Coll. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churc ‘hyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 
Parker, Oxford. 
f whom may he 
The Second Edition of the Fink Volume (for the 
Winter Quarter); and New Editions of the former Volumes. 
Price 10s, 6d. each.—Also, a SELECTION from the First Four 
Volumes. Price 7s. 6d. 





In l2mo. price 8s. 6d. 
Bescoruor! a ny to Her Majesty,) 
MHE MO" hi HERS HELP towards Instructing 
ber Children in the Excellencies of the CATEC HISsy, 
and of the SERVICES appointed by the Church of England for 
the more speci: . Occasions which mark Christian Life. 
y the Rev. JOHN JAMES, D.D. 
Canon of Peterhuroush, Author of ‘ A Comment on the Collects,” 
‘hristian Watchfulness,” &c. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and — 
Lately published, by the same Edito 
The Sunday Lessons. With Practical and Ex- 
planatory Notrs. am. 12s, 





pric 
PRACTIC ALI IN’ tT RO DUCTION to LATIN 
VERSE COMPOST TION. 

Con‘ents:—1. ae en ot Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. 2. 
Alcaies. 3. Sapphics. ‘The other port gil letres. 5. Ap- 
pendix of Poeteal i hear nd on Versific: ton. 

By the Rev. THOMAS ReRCHEVER ARNOLD, M. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of bh 74 Coll. Cogheltee. 
Rivingtons, St. Paui’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

. Just published, by the Author, 
A First Latin Verse Book. In 12mo. 2s. 


MRS. SIGOURNEY’S NEW WORK. 

With Six Plates, by Roberts, Turner, Creswick, &c. 6s. cloth. 
EASANT MEMORIES of PLEASANT 
LANDS; or Records of a Poetical Tour: including Visits 

to Classic Spots of Great Rettaie, and on the Continent, 
By L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
Tile & Bogue , Fleet-street, 











[Man.4 
ablished, 12mo. 4s. bound, 


Just 
NGLISH NOTES for LATIN iupetcy 
git esigned for early Brécsnts in the T of La 
Se RLS Ae ite tye ela cca 
t 
aut 11 of Harrow School. —s }» OXEN ENHAY, 
sondon : at Marten. Atbemarle~ street, 


pri ce 2. 
HE BOOK eg PROVERBS Explained an 
Illustrate 
y the Rev. oS ENJAMIN ELLIOTT NICHOL LS, M.A, 
or Queen’ s Coll, Cambridge, Curate of St. John’s, Walthamsioy, 
and Author of a‘ flelp to the Reading of the Bible,’ 
___Rivingtons, St. Paul’ "s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
MARKHAM’S HISTORIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
RS. ARK HAM'’S HISTORY of ENG, 
from the First Invasion by the » Romans, 
end of the even a William the Fourth, with Conv 
the end of each Chapter. 
cuts. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
Mrs. Markham‘s History of France, from the 
Conquest of Gaul by Julius Caesar, to the Reign of Lonis 
Philippe, with Conversations at the end of each Chapter, ‘an 
edition, with numerous Woodcuts. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
af = _ a 
BROOKES’ AND WALKER’S GAZETTEER » ENLARGED, 
In 1 large vol. 8vo, with 9 ee er lee, hoards. 
UNIVERSAL ZETTEE 
or, Geographical Dictionary an i. World. Founded 
the Works of Brookes and Walker, with the addition of 
thousand names not to be found iu any other work, the | 
and longitude throughout, and the relative distances, being most 
carefully examined. 
By © Zolonel CS. _C.E. ant others. 
and to be had of all 








to 
10th edition, with pumerous Wot 


London: 
Booksellers. 


~~ 12m0. 4s. 62. bound, illustrated by Maps and Plates, 
SOGRAPHY an HISTORY, 
By A_LADY, for the Use of her own C hildren, 
Longman, Brown & Co. ; J. M. icmnedaens -G.PRa&l, 
Risin ton; Hamilton & ae & © erwood & 
7 ; Deccan & Malcolm opkin, Marshall Cos et 
aw; Houlston & etl, $ *s Hod gson; Harvey & Darton ; 
ie) Jackson; C. Dolman; and J. S. Hodso 


BARKER ‘s Lv EMPRIERE. 
. 8vo. pric 

LEMP ERE'S BIBLIO" rH ECA CLASSICA, 
J or CLASSICAL DICTIONARY: containing a copious ac. 
count of the proper names me ntioned in ancient authors. Re. 
aan. . &. H. Bat KER, aoa. ‘Lhe 3rd edition, corrected, 

and ed from the 7th American Yr tion by 
CHARL ES “ANTHOS » Esq. "Adjunet Professor of t 
and Ancient Geography in Columbia College, New York, 
which is subjoined, by the present Editor, an ope 
taining, I. r table of the Greek Calendar. II. Notices of the 


ters. 
ieee dy Whittaker & Co.; H. Washbourne; and E. P, 
Williams. 

















0. price Gy. 
HE COLD-WATER SYsteM: 
exhibiting the real merits, and me 
employment, of aed eqeet at ‘System in mDebiity. y, Indigestion, 
Costiveness, Ast thma, Cough, € ITT tion, Tt Deaton Gat Gout, 
&e.; with CAUT ONAL REMAR 8, and so some new xn 


an Essay, 
safe and effectual 





gravings. 


18mo, 








“We have been particularly pleased with his cautionai 
subject.’’—County Heral. 
Cenlined by Simpkia "x Co. Paternoster-row; and Hatchard 
T he ‘object of the author i is to point out the Truth on this sub 
CONCISE ‘Oy Mee TR FOR CHILDREN. 
rs. TRIMMER. 
A set of Easy Lessons. A new edition. In 2 vols. Price 
7s. 6d. cloth. 
With 24 En- 
gravings. Price 3s. bound. 18m 
ns from the New T' estament. 
18m 
ohn Harris, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
MRS. HOFLAND’ $s BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
18mo. 141th edition. 2 . J 
The Daughter of a Genius. Price 2s. 6d. cloth 
Theeseve s or, the Crusader. Price 2s. 6d. cloth 
1smo. 7th ed 
John Harris, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
TUE ABBE GAU AISeS — GAMES, 
by means of Instructive Games. 
y the Abbé GAULTIER. 
Fuster ' Geography, with the Rules of the Game, 
&c. Cloth, 
Half-bound, 15s. 
The Counters. 6s. 
sewed, I8mo. a E 
The Mother's Geamsmar. 20th edition. -Price 1s. 
Parsing Lemons for ‘Children. Sth edition, Price 


marks; they are reasonable and instructive. It will disal 
the mind of a great cont of prejudice ou this now-important 
. 187, Piccadilly. 
ject—to supply a safe guide. 
HISTORY "Of MENGLAND, comprised in a 
Lessons from the Old Testament. 
With 40 En- 
Price 3s. bound. 
_ Jo 
HE SON of a GENIUS. Price 3s. cloth, 
1smo. 6th edition. 
Ellen, the’ "Teacher. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
New edition. 
y publis 
COMPLETE. Cou RSE “of GEOGRAPHY, 
A new edition, phan (with counters) 27s. ; or may be had in 
separate portions, as fo!lows :— 
Geogr: aphid and Historical Questions. Cloth, 3s 
The Atlas, containing Outline and other Maps 
MRS. LOVECHILD'’S GRAMM? ARS, ETC. 
The Child’s Grammar, 40th edition. Price % 
sewed; or Is. 3d. bound. 
Is. 3d. ed. 18m 
. “Soh ha Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. —* 





London: James Hormes, 4, ‘Took’s Court, C hancery_ 
Published every Saturday, at the ATHEN/EUM Behe 
Le Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis, 
and sold by all Booksellers Newsvenders. — for 
for Scotian, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinb i 
IRELAND, J, Cumming, Dublin, 
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